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BY THE 


This year as it happens the 
“— — Grand National is not run 
NATIONAL April. I have not 
looked back through old Calendars, but 
I do not remember the race ever coming 
at so late a season. It has always been 
associated with March, and may well be 
discussed now, in view of the attention 
which is directed to it. An idea seems 
to exist that there were “ palmy days ”’ 
of the Liverpool when it was a more 
sporting contest than it is at present. 
Apart from what I believe to be the fact 
that formerly more good steeplechase 
jockeys were to be found, there is reason 
for the belief that the sporting character 
VoL. xxxvi1.—March, 1913 
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EDITOR 


of the Liverpool {is thoroughly well 
sustained, and that in one respect there 
is a vast improvement. Thirty vears 
ago, as now, there were just thirty 
fences to be jumped ; but no fewer than 
five of them—Numbers 5, 20, 28, 29, 
and 30—were ordinary hurdles 3 ft. 6 in. 
high, bushed up with gorse. This was 
so in 1885 at any rate, and the race used 
always to finish over a couple of flights. 
I really think no one will cont. « that 
these were reasonable obstacles ts occur 
in such a race. One of the pict ~s here 
given is of Valentine’s Brook. agine 
jumping this and then riding a! #2 in. 
hurdle ! 
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It is no wonder that horses frequently 
took no notice of these little traps, and 
having cleared the big fences, came 
to grief at obstacles which did not 
seem worth rising at. Or conversely, 
when they found that the hurdles could 
be knocked over they were inclined to 
chance the formidable jumps. Records 
of falls in bygone days were not 
preserved as carefully as they are now. 
I doubt, too, whether the pace was so 
strong as it is at present ? Some people 
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Lord Derby’s Axle Pin, who seems td 
have a sound chance in the coming race 
has started six times for different events 
and only came to grief once, which 

believe was through no fault of his own 
I have not calculated how many timeg 
Carsey has finished, and the list might 
be indefinitely extended, the fact bein 

that the course is perfectly suitable fo 
horses of the class to which runners 


ought to be restricted. 


LANDING OVER ONE OF THE BIG FENCES AT AINTREE 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


consider the course as it exists unduly 
severe, and the number of these falls 
which occur annually affords unmistak- 


able evidence of its severity. Good 
horses, however, properly schooled, 
contrive to jump it safely enough. 
Jerry M never fell; Roquefort did, but 
over the rails, not when jumping ; 
Cloister, I believe, always stood up. 
These were, of course, giants, but more 
everyday animals have been accustomed 
to complete the journey without mishap. 


Looking through the names 
of those who started for last 
year’s Liverpool, and the 
entries for the race which is 
to take place on the 4th of next month, 
I do not observe a single animal known 
as a runner under Jockey Club Rules. 
I have not been scrupulously through 
the list, but do not think that one can 
be found? ’Chasers are now bred for 
and devoted to their particular game. 
Formerly it was a common custom to 


RECRUITS 
FROM THE 
FLAT 
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ake flat racers, run them over hurdles, 
and allow them to graduate to ’cross- 
ountry sport if they showed promise. 
Sometimes really good horses were put 
o jumping, as they are now in 
France. Ryshworth, who ran second to 

isturbance in 1873, had a distinguished 
career on the flat. He won the July 
takes at Newmarket in 1868, this being 
he oldest established two-year-old prize 
in the Calendar and one which has never 
ost its reputation. A contemporary of 
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Ryshworth’s equal, but he started for 
the Middle Park Plate, and when second 
for a Nursery at Warwick had behind 
him, amongst others, a notable animal 
in Lowlander, who was trying to give 
him 4lb. Voluptuary, after being third 
for the Woodcote, beaten a length and 
a neck by such good fillies as Angelina 
and Wandering Nun, dead-heated for 
second place behind Iroquois in the 
Chesterfield Stakes. As a three-year-old 
he won a Biennial at Ascot, the valuable 


A LIVERPOOL OPEN DITCH 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


Ryshworth was Belladrum, who ranks 
among the most famous animals in Turf 

istory. Ryshworth ran Belladrum to 
half a length for the Bentinck Memorial 
at Goodwood, and beat him a head for 
the Troy Stakes at Stockbridge, though 


his eight races, including the Great 
Yorkshire Stakes—it is remarkable how 
many times he was allowed to walk over, 
by the way. Chandos was nothing like 


St. George’s Stakes at Liverpool, and 
other races. Regal, on whom Joseph 
Cannon was victorious in 1876, was 
well known on the flat. 

Speaking of Voluptuary, by the way, 
few animals in Turf history have had 
such an extended career. He was a 
six-year-old when he won from Frigate 
and Roquefort in 1884, and he re- 
appeared for the National of 1891, thir- 
teen years old; after which, as some 
readers will remember, he made nightly 
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here Belladrum was giving 3lb. As a ad 
three-year-old Ryshworth won five of os 
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appearances at Drury Lane, ridden by 
Mr. Leonard Boyne in a scene which 
represented the Liverpool in The Prodigal! 
Daughter. It is wonderful how some of 
these hard-worked ’chasers last. There 
may be one to beat Manifesto’s record— 
I mean, of course, in the matter of age, 
for none has approached his achieve- 
ments on the course. In 1895 he was 


JERRY M, AFTER WINNING THE 
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Difficult as the cours 
is and numerous as fall 
are—it may be doubted 
whether in any other race twenty-si 
horses have ever started and only on 
finished without mishap, as was the cas 
the year before last when Glenside wo 
for Mr. Frank Bibby—serious accident 
are extraordinarily rare. I can remembe 


SOME 
REMINISCENCES 


GRAND NATIONAL 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


fourth ; in 1896 he fell ; in 1897 he won, 
carrying llst. 3lb. He did not run 
in the following season, but gained 
his famous victory in 1899 with 12st. 
7lb. He was third in 1900; absent 
in 1901; third again in 1902; and 
third for the third time, when fifteen 
years old, in 1903. 


* * 


none worse than a cracked collar bone 
though Walter Bulteel was _badl 
squeezed when riding Wickham in 1910 
the effects of his spill lasting a long 
time. A good many jockeys have, of 
course, been knocked out, but helped 
by their good condition they are soon 
all right again, and none the worse 
unless, indeed, the sort of thing happens 
that befell the rider of Barcalwhey 
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898. When he “came to” after a 
ropper he is reported to have exclaimed, 
‘That’s won it! I don’t know what 
appened, all I do know is that I’ve 
earned a fiver and it will cost me £20 
o get some new teeth!’”’ This was the 
year when poor Reggie Ward thought 
he had a good thing in Cathal, and was 
beaten three lengths by Drogheda, in 
receipt of 7 lb., a result which may have 
been due to the blinding snowstorm 
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Liverpool, and it was some three inches 
deep when the flag fell; it balled in the 
feet of the horse in which I was interested 
and he slipped up in the middle of a 
field. His rider and trainer, Mr. Gwyn 
Saunders-Davis, always maintained that 
with fair luck he ought to have beaten 
the winner, Grudon. 

He is an unduly sanguine man, how- 
ever, who imagines that he has anything 
like a “ good thing” for the Liverpool, 


JERRY M, WITH HIS TRAINER MR. ROBERT GORE, AND HIS JOCKEY PIGGOTT 
Photograph by W. A, Rouch 


which rendered it impossible to see what 
had really won. That year and 1901 
must be records in the way of vile 
weather. I was managing a stable of 
horses for a relation in this latter season, 
and when we left Euston in the morning 
the sun was shining brightly; we 
congratulated ourselves on having such 
a fine day, imagining that we should be 
able to make out details of the race with 
unusual distinctness ; but snow began 
to come down soon after our arrival at 


especially as so many horses annually 
come to grief through no fault of their 
own. I have mentioned the picture of 
Valentine’s Brook, and there is another 
which shows a horse landing over one of 
the big fences. It can readily be under- 
stood from this how easy it is for an 
animal to come down. This one’s back 
is at an angle of something over 45 
degrees. It is far too long before the 
coming Liverpool to venture on anything 
like a forecast; there will be time for 
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that next month; but it is impossible 
to comment on the race without an ex- 
pression of sincere regret that Jerry M 
is prevented by wind infirmity from 
appearing in it. I give a picture of his 
sensible head taken as he was about to 
indulge in a well-earned drink after his 
victory last year, adding a picture of 
him with his trainer and jockey, Mr. Gore 


and Piggott. 
* * * * * 
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certainly not be because he has cleared 
the jump! Soldiers so little 
encouraged to ride nowadays, are indeed) 
so much discouraged by the authorities, 
that it is strange the meeting should 
thrive as it does, the more so as it lost 
a staunch patron in King Edward, who 
usually had something to run for the 
Grand Military Gold Cup. It was not 
this race, as usually stated, but the 
Grand Military Hunt Cup, a minor affair, 


WATCHING THE PARADE FOR THE GRAND MILITARY GOLD CUP 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


An event that usually takes 
place in March, but begins 
this year on the eve, the 
27th February, extending 
over the first of the following month is the 
Grand Military. Pictures of the Sandown 
members’ enclosure and of the paddock 
represent the throng which the meeting 
attracts, and I have included one photo- 
graph which demonstrates how fences 
here can be chanced and _ brushed 
through; if the horse with “13” on 
his saddle cloth lands in safety it will 


THE GRAND 
MILITARY 
MEETING 


which His .Majesty won with Hohen- 
linden, Roddy Owen up, when Mr. G. 
Abercrombie objected, on the ground, 
I believe, that the Prince, not being an 
officer on active service, was not qualified 
to enter. Mr. Abercrombie got the race. 
My friend and contributor Major Hughes 
Onslow has on various occasions been 
prominent at this gathering. He won 
the Cup on Colonel H. T. Fenwick’s 
Bertha in 1888 for the first time, and 
again on Major Eustace Loder’s Marpessa 
in 1903, being lucky, however, to do so 


on this latter occasion, for there can be 
little doubt that the trophy would have 
gone to King Edward by the aid of 
Ambush II. had not Reggie Ward been 
oo weak to do the horse anything like 
justice. That, however, is the fortune 
of war! Flaxman, who carried the 
Royal colours in 1907, did not make 
much show, indeed he was always 
a disappointing horse, capable, to 
all appearance, of better things than 
he produced. I well remember Mr. 
Lushington, who bought and trained 
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certainly have won had she not made a 
bad mistake—the fortune of war again. 
Another Delight is an exceptionally good 
horse, and quite likely to repeat his 
victory. Given fine weather a throng 
similar to that seen in the pictures will 
attend the celebration. 
* * * * * 
— Among books lately received 
wiimiee “The Rollings of a Mossless 
Stone,” by Percy L. Naish 
(London: John Ouseley, Limited) hasmuch 
entertained me. There is no question 


A FENCE AT SANDOWN 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


him for the King, telling me that 
Flaxman was “certain to run well” 
for the Liverpool of 1908, when he just 
missed a place. ‘“‘ Certain to run well”’ 
generally means is quite likely to win. 
King Edward’s Bahadur was second to 
the oddly-named Sprinkle Me in 1909, 
third, also to Sprinkle Me, the following 
season. Last year, it will be remembered, 
there was a hard fight for the. Cup, 
Mr. Wyndham on Another Delight just 
getting home by a head from Mr. D’Arcy 
Edwardes’ Ebonette, who would almost 


about the rolling. Mr. Naish has visited 
Sweden (repeatedly), Italy, India, Japan, 
Ceylon, America, North and South 
Canada, &c. His first thought has 
always been a hunt or a shoot, and it 
will be understood that his experiences 
are exceptionally varied. Fox-hunting 
in Sweden is quaintly conducted. It is 
something between a drag and a paper 
chase. An officer, with a fox’s brush tied 
to his back, is allowed a few minutes’ 
start across country, when the others 
set off and endeavour to snatch the 
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brush. They do things well there. A 
notable Swedish sportsman bearing the 
un-Scandinavian name of Baron Oscar 
Dixon some years ago—so far as I can 
make out 1885—had the honour of a visit 
from the then Prince of Wales and took 
H.R.H. riper shooting. The host had 
arranged for a room to be dug out of the 
hillside comfortably furnished, lined with 
ferns, the entrance entirely concealed by 
fir branches. The shoot was planned so 
that the guns should arrive at this spot 
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A good deal of Mr. Naish’s book is 
about sport in England. He has hunted 
with many packs and collected stories 
about several of them. It may inciden- 
ally be observed that he might well have 
corrected his proofs with a little more 
care. He speaks, for instance, of ‘‘seeing 
George Lampton, beautifully mounted, 
going great guns in a quick thing.” 
The ‘“‘ George Lampton ”’ referred to is 
doubtless ‘‘ Mr. George Lambton,” the 
trainer of Stedfast. Mr. Naish’s hunting 


IN THE PADDOCK ON GOLD CUP DAY 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


at about luncheon time, and having 
reached it the Baron remarked, ‘‘ Well, 
sir, what do you think about having 
lunch now? Perhaps this is not a bad 
place ?”’ His Royal Highness agreed, 
looking round in vain for signs of 
preparations, whereupon the Baron 
pulled away the branches, revealing the 
subterranean chamber with the feast 
spread and servants standing behind 
the chairs. A happy thought ! 


experiences extend to Ireland, and we 
have a description of the Meath. ‘‘First 
comes a fox, then comes Captain 
Throtter, and then come the hounds 
and the rest of the gentry.” A follower 
of the Meath was Mr. Tomkinson, who 
broke his neck in the Parliamentary 
Point-to-point, an undefeated sports- 
man in his day, for whom no fence was 
too big. The book would have been 
better for a little cutting. It is not of 
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overwhelming importance, for instance, to 
learn that the author crossed to Dieppe, 
travelled to Rouen and “ thoroughly 
enjoyed his dinner,” having had 
“nothing but a slice of cold beef for an 
early lunch at twelve o’clock,’’ in fact 
the last two or three chapters are 
superfluous. For the most part it is a 
cheery and agreeable volume. 

Another book I ought to have noticed 
some time ago is the “ Trinity Foot 
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author begins by explaining that his 
apology for compiling these annals is 
“that we thought they would be 
interesting,” proceeding to explain the 
composition of the “we.” He is as, 
just remarked, not mistaken in his 
surmise. There are illustrations, not all 
of which can be truthfully described as 
highly finished works of art, but at any 
rate they convey some sort of idea of 
what the designers intended to represent, 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE PADDOCK AT SANDOWN 


Photograph by W. A, Rouch 


Beagles,’ compiled by F. Claude Kemp- 
son, M.A. (London: Edward Arnold). 
It would not have been supposed that a 
volume on the Trinity Foot Beagles could 
have been entertainingly spun out to 270 
large pages, closely printed. Mr. Kempson 
and his collaborators have accomplished 
the feat, however, and though, of course, 
the book will appeal specially to 
Cambridge men, it will afford consider- 
able amusement to those who are not 
privileged to claim that title. The 


and are therefore vastly superior to many 
of the pictures which are now being 
exhibited in galleries, the insults to 
common sense of the Post-Impressionists. 

I had not the opportunity last month 
of mentioning ‘‘ Who’s Who” (A. & C. 
Black), which has become simply indis- 


pensable. The size of the pages is 
increased and there are 2,226 of them. 
Writers and artists find the little “‘ Year 
Book”’ of the greatest assistance. It 
shows amongst other things where 
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articles, stories, and drawings have the 
best chance of acceptance. Messrs. Black 
issue this year a new volume, “‘ Books 
that Count: a Dictionary of Standard 
Books.”’ All subjects are included and 
the work has been compiled with care 
and discretion. 
* * * * * 

I am glad that the idea I adopted last 
month of saying a few words about the 
contents of the Magazine has been so 
generally approved. This month the 
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the cup going by a length and a half to 
Merry Land, Mr. Ussher up. The “‘ Past 
Shooting Season ’’ is reviewed by a pro- 
fessional expert, Mr. Owen Jones, who 
for several years did duty as a game- 
keeper and speaks with a knowledge 
which the casual observer cannot possess. 
Mr. J. B. Robertson discusses — and 
condemns—the “‘ Figure System” as a 
guide to breeding, and it will be seen 
does not do so in general terms from 
vague prejudice, but as a painstaking 


SANDOWN FROM THE STANDS 
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“Then and Now” series is continued 
with “‘ Steeplechasing ” by Major Arthur 
Hughes Onslow, whose active experience 
has extended over more than thirty years 
—I believe it was in 1882 that he won 
his first jump race when his regiment, 
the 10th Hussars, was in India ; and he 
won last year, having also come very 
near to carrying off the £500 Foxhunters’ 
Challenge Cup over a four-mile course at 
the Cheltenham National Hunt Meeting, 
for which, however, on New Aidan, he 
was beaten a short head for second place, 


student who has really examined the 
subject thoroughly, and knows the Stud 
Book wellnigh by heart. Facts about 
“The Nesting Woodcock” have been 
compiled by Mr. Frank Bonnett, who 
devotes himself to the natural history of 
game birds. To what extent woodcock 
breed in this country is a question upon 
which different opinions are held, and I 
am sure this article will be found of 
special interest, as coming from a diligent 
investigator. Little is generally known 
of ‘Salmon and Peel Fishing in North 
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Devon.” That notable all-round sports- 
man Mr. Hesketh-Prichard happened to 
see Mr. Glossop’s paper, and suggested 
that it should be sent to the Magazine. 
So much attention is directed at the 
present time to Japan and the Japanese 
that I have included a paper on Sport 
in that country, ‘Salmon Trout in 
Hokkaido, North Island, Japan.” 
Mr. E. B. Noel, the well-known tennis 
player, gives his views on the proposed 
introduction of ‘‘ Lawn Tennis at the 
Public Schools,” explaining why he thinks 
it would be altogether undesirable. All 
men who have kept horses and cared for 
them will, I hope, appreciate the account 
‘“‘ Tgnotus ”’ gives of those he has ridden 
and driven in various parts of the wor.d. 
As regards the fiction, the “‘ By the Brown 
Bog ”’ stories are sharing the popularity 
which used to attach to the famous “ Irish 
R.M.” series, which first appeared in 
this Magazine; and Mr. Armiger Barclay 
sends a motoring story which I have no 
doubt will amuse readers. Here, it will 
be seen, is ample variety ! 
* * * * * 

The best idea I have heard of for 
strengthening the breed of partridges, 
and one that might well be taken 
advantage of by readers, is the Partridge 
Egg Exchange, which is being carried on 
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by Mr. F. H. Cleaver at his Pheasant 
Farm at Horley, Surrey. The system is 
perfectly simple. All one has to do is to 
give notice, as early as possible, of the 
number of partridge eggs one wishes to 
exchange. Packing and boxes for the 
eggs are then supplied by the manage- 
ment, together with a stamp bearing a 
number and the name of the county from 
which the eggs have been taken. Each 
egg is then stamped and despatched to 
the address mentioned above, and in 
return eggs from some other distant 
estate are sent, the management of the 
agency undertaking to do everything at 
an almost nominal charge. The scheme 
has been well taken up already and a 
large number of exchanges have been 
arranged. There seems to be justifica- 
tion for the claim that it is a great 
improvement on the Euston System. It 
it too well recognised that partridges are 
yearly becoming more and more inbred, 
and there can be no doubt that a general 
exchange of eggs from one estate to 
another would in three years time leave 
the young birds stronger, healthier, more 
numerous, and better able to cope with 
the trying spring and early summer. 
Owners of shootings will, I think, do well 
to consider this. Mr. Cleaver will be glad 
to hear from them. 
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A STEEPLECHASE 


Now, my brave youths 
Stripp’d for the chase, give all your souls to joy !—Somerville 


From the painting by H. Alken, by permission of Messrs. Fores, 41, Piccadilly, W. 


THEN AND NOW 


No. 3—STEEPLECHASING 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES ONSLOW 


(The object of these “Then and Now” articles is to show the changes which have taken place in 
the various sports and games ; how they were practised in their early days, and how they have 


altered and developed.—Eb.) 


UNLIKE fox-hunting, steeplechasing was 
in its earliest infancy 100 years ago ; 
in fact, nothing approaching a steeple- 
chase meeting had ever taken place. 
‘Cross-country races and pounding 
matches between hunting men as a 
result of differences of opinion as to 
the merits of some of their hunters 
occurred, but as might be expected from 
the distance of time and the private 
nature of these affairs, not many records 
of them are now available. 

Mr. Blew in his “ History of Steeple- 
chasing’’ among others mentions two as 
having taken place in the Quorn country 
in the year 1792. In the first Mr. Charles 
Meynell (son of the great Hugo) beat 
Lord Forester and Sir Gilbert Heathcote 
in a race from Barkby Holt to Billesden 


Coplow and back again, some seven or 
eight miles over a perfect line of country. 
These three were all leading Leicester- 
shire fox-hunters. The second was 
between a Meltonian and a great 
Yorkshire sportsman, Mr. Loraine 
Hardy and Mr. Willoughby, afterwards 
Lord Middleton, who was then, as the 
present holder of the title now is, Master 
of the celebrated pack which bears their 
name. The course was from near Melton 
to old Dalby Wood. Mr. Willoughby’s 
whipper-in rode the Yorkshire horse, 
and Mr. Hardy put up his valet on 
account of his great local knowledge, 
which evidently proved useful, for he 
won easily; the sum of 1,000 guineas 
was at stake, so losing your way would 
have been an expensive amusement. 


i 
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The distance is given as about nine 
miles ; this is interesting, as further on 
in his book Mr. Blew remarks on the 
remarkably good time in which some of 
these early matches are said to have been 
run and wonders if these times and 
distances are correct. Measured on the 
map as the crow flies from Melton Church 
to Dalby Wood is five miles, so allowing 
for ups and downs (it is a hilly line), 
deviations, and the distance they started 
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spoken of in the Steeplechasing volume of 
the Badminton Library as having been 
run in 1752 between Mr. O’Callaghan 
and Mr. Edmund Blake from Buttevant 
Church to Doneraile Steeple, a distance 
of about five miles. 

The early thirties saw the beginning 
of organised steeplechasing over marked 
courses, and a somewhat remarkable 


and very energetic character, Thomas 
Coleman by name, had probably more 
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outside Melton, they ought not to have 
gone much over seven. 

All sorts of courses were covered in 
these matches ; the long-distance record 
appears to be held by Messrs. Melprop 
and Arnold, who raced for 100 guineas 
on Twelfth Day, 1818, from Coleshill to 
a house belonging to Mr. Arnold at Wade 
Mill, Hertfordshire, the alleged distance 
being 26 miles and the time of the winner 
under two hours. 

The origin of the name “‘steeplechase”’ 
is said to have been derived from a match 


to do with their inauguration than 
anyone else. Coleman started life in a 
training stable near Ascot, and about 
1815 set up on his account. In the 
twenties he moved to St. Albans, having 
obtained permission from Lord Verulam 
to train in Gorhambury Park. He took 
the Chequers Inn, which he rebuilt and 
called the Turf Hotel; it was well 
patronised by racing and hunting people, 
and it was some of his patrons who 
suggested having a steeplechase in 1830. 
Coleman selected the course and arranged 
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all details; 16 came to the post, the 
majority consisted of officers, and the 
winner was Lord Ranelagh’s grey horse 
Wonder, ridden by Captain McDowall 
of the Guards; Lord Clanricarde, one 
of the best horsemen of the day, was 
second. 

The next year the conditions were as 
follows: ‘“‘ A steeplechase of £10 each, 
free for any horse carrying 11 st. 7 lb., 
four miles across a line of country 
within 28 miles of London; to be rode 
by gentlemen, and no person to ride 
more than 100 yards along a road or 
lane in the race. The stakes on 
February 17th, and the starting point 
will, of course, be named on the morning 
of the race. The last horse to pay the 
second’s stake, the winner to be sold 
for £500 if demanded within three hours 
after the race. Mr. Coleman, of the 
Turf Hotel, St. Albans, has the entire 
management of the affair. Mr. S. W. 
Heathcote has consented to act as 
umpire.” 


These conditions with slight alterations 
prevailed during the ten years that 
Coleman managed the meeting. On this 
occasion, 1831, there were 12 starters, 
with the result that Mr. Lee’s Moonraker, 
ridden by Mr. Parker, won, with Mr. 


Judson’s Boomfield second. In 1832 
20 came to the post; Moonraker won 
again, but this time he was ridden by 
the well-known London riding master 
Dan Seffert, a very fine horseman ; 
Mr. Evans’ Grimaldi, Mr. Martyn up, 
was second, and Corinthian Kate, with 
the famous Captain Becher in the saddle, 
was third. 

These races as started by Coleman 
were practically the same as the modern 
point-to-point ; they were for hunters 
and to be ridden by hunting men over a 
natural country. For some years they 
were a great success, but the professional 
element seems to have cropped up and 
changed their tone and character, so 
they gradually lost caste and patronage 
and were abandoned in 1840. 

Many other meetings had, however, 
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cropped up, and steeplechasing was being 
carried on all over the country. By 1850 
the professional steeplechase horse and 
the artificial course had become firmly 
established, and the hunter had very 
few opportunities till the great revival 
of point-to-point racing about the year 
1880. There were certain races, as now, 
in which certificates that the horses had 
been fairly hunted had to be produced ; 
but these races were run over prepared 
courses which necessitated a_ special 
course of training if either horse or jockey 
were to shine. 

The question of what constitutes 
“fairly hunted’”’ seems to have arisen 
very early. Mr. Blew gives an amusing 
instance, as follows: ‘“‘ When King 
George III. was on the throne he used 
to give plates to be run for at Ascot by 
horses which had been fairly hunted 
with his staghounds, and it was necessary 
for their owners to obtain a ticket or 
certificate to this effect. On one occasion 
a follower of the pack asked George 
Gorden, the chief of the Yeomen Prickers, 
for a ticket, but he replied he had not 
seen the horse at the end of the run. 
The applicant replied that he had ridden 
with the King during the whole of the 
run, whereupon George Gorden, who was 
what was accounted a hard rider in those 
days, said, ‘I daresay you have, sir. If 
you ride for place you may ride with the 
King, but if you ride for a ticket you. 
must ride with me ’—from which speech 
we may infer that Gorden did not think 
much of his Royal Master’s riding.” 

These certificates have always been a 
thorny question and a great bore to 
Masters of hounds. The Kildare people 
seem to have hit upon the best solution 
for their Hunt Cup. A committee of 
three, one of whom retires every year, 
receive the applications, which have to 
be lodged before Ist February ; if they 
do not think a horse has been sufficiently 
hunted they tell the owner to apply again 
on Ist March, which gives him plenty of 
time to qualify his horse properly. Every 
rider, too, has a different idea as to the 
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proper way of hunting. Mr. Dash gallops 
incessantly and jumps every fence he 
can see while Mr. Blank never attempts 
anything more serious than a gap and 
rarely exceeds a collected canter. 
Steeplechasing at Liverpool dates from 
the year 1836. Mr. Lynn who managed 
the flat racing at Aintree, arranged for 
two steeplechases to take place on 
Monday, 29th February. They were 
run partly on the flat race course, on 
which two flights of hurdles were erected, 
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years later, on 24th February, 1839. 
Mr. Lynn’s health had given way and 
the management of Liverpool races had 
been taken over by a syndicate of some 
of the best-known racing’ men of the 
day, including Lords Sefton, Derby, 
Eglinton, Lord George Bentinck, etc. 
The big race was set for one o'clock, 
but it was nearly three before the 17 
starters, all of whom carried 12 st. were 
paraded before the grand stand. Lord 
Macdonald’s The Nun, ridden by Alan 


A PLAIN FENCE AT HURST PARK 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


and partly over the adjoining fields. 
The first race was a sweepstakes of £10 
each, with {80 added, for horses of all 
denominations, 12st. each, gentlemen 
riders. Ten started and the winner was 
Mr. Sirdefield’s The Duke, ridden by 
Captain Becher, with Mr. Aspinall’s 
Polyanthus, Dick Christian up, second. 
The second race was a {5 sweepstakes, 
with {20 added, and produced a field of 
six, Mr. Tempest winning on Mr. Speed’s 
Peacemaker. What may fairly be called 
the first Grand National took place three 


McDonough, was favourite, with Lottery, 
and Conrad (Captain Becher) best backed 
of the others. There was a lot of grief, 
and it was in this race that Captain 
Becher fell heavily into the ditch which 
has ever since borne his name. The 
winner turned up in Mr. Elmore’s 
Lottery (Jim Mason), who was followed 
home by Sir E. Mostyn’s Seventy-four 
(Tom Olliver), and Mr. Theobald’s 
Paulina (Mr. Martin). 

From the very first the race was a 
success and to judge by the number of 
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falls the course must always have been 
one of the biggest in England. In those 
days all the fences were not as big as 
they are now; some were big and some 
were small, as might be expected in a 
natural course ; but the going was often 
heavy and several fields of plough had 
to be crossed. Now it is all grass and the 
going perfect, thanks to careful drainage, 
rolling, etc., but there is no doubt about 
the size and strength of the fences—they 
are tremendous. Four-and-a-half miles 
over this course is indeed a supreme test 
of both horse and rider. During the 
last fifty years 1,053 starters have faced 
the ordeal; the last ten years have 
produced the greatest number, namely, 
253, and I am confident that Jerry M. 
and Piggott are fully the equal of any of 
their great forerunners. Jerry M.’s claim 
to be considered the best horse that ever 
trod a steeplechase course is an extremely 
strong one; in addition to many other 
wins the following great performances 
stand to his credit: 1910, second in 
Grand National carrying 12st. 7 lb. 
and giving 2st. 2lb. to the winner 
(Jenkinstown), first in Grand Steeple- 
chase de Paris of £6,300; 1912, first 
in Grand National carrying 12st. 7 lb. 
No other horse has won both these races, 
and only Cloister and Manifesto have 
carried 12st. 7 1b. to victory at Liver- 
pool. When one considers how utterly 
different the two courses are the feat 
becomes the more remarkable. With 
the exception of the water jump in front 
of the stand and a queer sort of run-up 
bank on the far side of the course, the 
fences at Auteuil are not half the size 
of those at Liverpool, and a style of 
jumping much more akin to that of 
hurdle racing is required. When a horse 
can give stones of weight away to the best 
horses in England over Aintree and then 
take on the champions of France at 
Auteuil he is indeed a marvel. As I 
write the intelligence reaches me that his 
wind has become seriously affected, so 
he runs no more. His position among 
contemporary steeplechasers is clearly 
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demonstrated by the weights for this 
year’s National. 

In 1863 the National Hunt Committee 
was formed to take control of steeple- 
chasing and to act in precisely the same 
manner as the Jockey Club. Until then 
there had been no universally recognised 
rules of steeplechasing, and the con- 
trollers of every meeting could do 
pretty well as they liked. One of the 
first things the N.H.C. did was to 
take over the management of the 
National Hunt Steeplechase. This race 
was got up a few years before by Mr. 
Fothergill Rowlands, a noted rider and 
sportsman, and a few friends for the 
purpose of encouraging farmers to breed 
high-class hunters. The conditions were : 
bona fide hunters, a natural course, gentle- 
men riders, and an allowance both in 
weight and amount of entrance money 
for farmers’ horses. In 1860 this race 
took place near Market Harborough. 
£500 were added to a sweepstakes of 
£10 each. Thirty-one started, with the 
following result :— 

Mr. B. J. Angell’s BRIDEGROOM.. 
Mr. Symond’s THE FRESHMAN .. 
Mr. Garden’s LIBERATOR .. .. 

The N.H.C. have kept up this race 
ever since, and now add £1,000. Like 
most institutions that have lasted fifty 
years, it has had its ups and downs, but 
at no time has it done so well as in the 
last few seasons ; in 1910 there were 20 
starters, in 1911 38 (the biggest field 
which has ever contested a steeplechase 
in any country), and in 1912 31. No 
hunting certificate is now required, the 
horses must never have won a race of 
any description, they all have to carry 
12st. 3lb., and the distance is four 
miles. The N.H.C. also add £500 to a 
race for four-year-olds over a two-mile 
course, and give £1,000 Open Handicap 
Steeplechase, distance 34 miles. These 
races are not run at the same place every 
year; this season Cheltenham is the 
selected course. 

Quite unique and undoubtedly the 
most successful steeplechase meeting 
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during the last forty years is Punches- 
town, but even its history only goes back 
some sixty years. In 1851 the Kildare 
Hunt held a meeting there, and in 1853 
subscriptions were obtained from various 
Hunts in Ireland and the meeting called, 
as now, the Kildare and National Hunt 
Races. In 1854 the Corinthian Cup was 
run, and of this there is the well-known 
picture with portraits of all the best- 
known men in Ireland, including Lords 
Waterford, Howth, Conyngham, Clon- 
mell, Drogheda, etc. The race was won 
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the following story in connection with it. 
One Willy O’Leary from Co. Cork rode 
and won a race on the first day for Stamer 
Gubbins carrying 11st. 7lb. He then 
on the second day rode in the welter. 
When asked how he managed to pull the 
weight naked, he replied : ‘‘ The Captain . 
(Stamer Gubbins) and Master Jack (the 
late John Gubbins, owner of Galtee More, 
Ard Patrick, etc.) sat up all night pouring 
buttermilk into me.” 

Punchestown has indeed gone on from 
strength to strength; in each of the 


THE BIG DOUBLE AT PUNCHESTOWN 
Photograph by W, A. Rouch 


by Capt. Honble. W. Hutchinson, who 
was afterwards killed in the Crimea. 
There was another big year in 1868 when 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards King 
Edward) was present. Colonel Ainslie 
of the Royals won the Grand Military 
and Conyngham Cup that year and a big 
double-event bet into the bargain.* An 
old friend tells me that at one time there 
was a welter race in which the riders had 
to weigh 12st. 7 lb. in their skins, and 


three last years over 130 horses have 
started for th : twelve events which make 
up the two days’ programme. It is un- 
doubtedly the finest natural course in 
the world and is equally good from the 
point of view of the horse, the rider, and 
the spectator. Many of the most cele- 
brated steeplechase horses have begun 
their career of fame at Punchestown 
including three first-class Liverpool 
Liverpool winners in Cloister, Comeaway, 


* The author omits to mention that he thrice won this Conyngham Cup on Major Eustace Loder’s. 
‘ Covert Hack. 
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and Ambush II. Two horses that are ex- 


pected to do well in the coming National 


are recent Punchestown winners, namely, 
Covertcoat, who won the Four-mile 
Maiden Plate in 1911, and Thowlpin, who 
won the Grand Military there last spring. 
Cloister and The Soarer, the National 
winner of 1896, both won this race. 
Fairyhouse is another excellent natural 
course in Ireland, and a most successful 
meeting is held there every Easter 
Monday. The peculiarity of this course 
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the Maiden Plate and Farmers’ Race are 
well worth attention; for Meath can 
easily hold its own with any other county 
as the birthplace of high-class hunters 
and steeplechasers. 

The Army has always been a good 
friend to steeplechasing; as early as 
1841 a Grand Military Meeting took 
place near Northampton in March. The 
conditions for the principal race were as 
follows: ‘‘ A sweepstakes of £10 each, 
added to a purse, for horses which, on 


OVER THE WATER 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


is the big open ditches without a fence 
on either side; there are three or four of 
them about 12 ft. wide, 8 ft. deep, and 
V-shaped. They are peculiar to the sur- 
rounding country and are quite different 
from anything I have seen on any other 
course. I can strongly recommend a 
visit to Fairyhouse to any English sports- 
man who wants a change and a bit of 
fun at Easter. The course is about 15 
miles from Dublin ; 86 horses ran there 
last year. To anyone on the lookout for 
a good young horse the competitors in 


or before February Ist, 1841, were bona 
fide the property of officers on full 
pay in the Army; to carry 12st. 
and to be ridden by officers on full pay ; 
three miles over a sporting country ; 
winners extra. ’’ There were 20 starters. 
The race resulted thus :— 
Capt. Sir J. G. Baird’s (10th Hussars) CARLOW 
(Owner) 1 
Mr. Maddock’s (9th Lancers) CREOLE ..(Owner) 2 
Mr. W. de Winton’s (2nd Life Guards) PRiMRosE 
(Owner) 3 
Capt. Quinton’s (10th Hussars) INDIAN RUBBER 
(Owner) 
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To all intents and purposes this race 
was what is now called a point-to-point. 
The same sort of conditions prevailed 
for the next ten years or so, the meeting 
being generally held in the Midlands at 
such places as Harborough, Rugby, 
Leamington, etc. After that regularly 


prepared courses came into favour, and 
Rugby was one of those most often 
selected ; in 1867 Aintree was the venue, 
but Rugby held possession again from 
1868 to 1876. Since that date Sandown 
has been almost invariably selected, the 
only exceptions being Aylesbury in 1885, 
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The leading performers in the early 
days of steeplechasing included “‘Squire”’ 
Bean, Captain Becher, the first Marquis 
of Clanricarde, Alan M‘Donough, Mr. 
George Osbaldeston, Captain Horatio 
Ross, Captain Jack Skipworth, Mr. John 
Solloway, Mr. W. Vevers, Henry, third 
Marquis of Waterford, and the second 
Earl of Wilton, with the professionals 
Dick Christian, Jim Mason, and Tom 
Olliver. Several of these were very re- 
markable characters. George Osbaldeston 
and Horatio Ross were two of the 
most wonderful sportsmen that ever 


A STEEPLECHASE 


“‘ With emulation fired 
They strain to lead the Field, top the barr’d gate ”’ 
From the Painting by H. Alken, by permission of Messrs. Fores, 41, Piccadilly, W. 


Aldershot in 1886, and Rugby again in 
1880. For the last fifty years the Gold 
Cup run over a three-mile course has 
been the chief event of the meeting. 
Some good horses have won it in their 
time, The Midshipmite, County Council, 
Mount Prospect’s Fortune, and perhaps 
last year’s winner, Another Delight, 
being about the best in recent years. 
Among the riders Captains Hope John- 
stone, E. R. Owen, and Percy Bewicke 
were quite at the top of the tree in their 
respective periods. 


lived ; they excelled in every branch of 
sport and were also first-class athletes. 
Osbaldeston was Master of the Quorn 
Hounds for ten years, and his feat of 
riding 200 miles in well under 10 hours 
on Newmarket Heath made a great 
sensation; it was for a bet of £1,000, 
and he could use as many horses as he 
liked. Both were great shots, Ross being 
considered absolutely the best in England 
with either gun, rifle, or pistol. The 
second Earl of Wilton was an even more 
remarkable all-round man; he was 
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reckoned the best man to hounds in 
Leicestershire and the equal of any 
professional jockey on the flat, he was 
a great authority on yachting, in addition 
to which his knowledge of surgery and 
music was such that he could have been 
prominent in either profession if he 
had taken it up for a living. Bernal 
Osborne thus describes him in the 
“ Chaunt of Achilles ”’ : 
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he was second in the big Paris steeple- 
chase. ‘‘ Squire’ Bean and “ Captain ” 
Becher no doubt were just as fond of 
the sport for its own sake as anybody, 
but they had also to look to it as a 
source of income. “‘ Squire”’ Bean, in 
addition to doing a little farming and 
horse-dealing on his own account, rode 
and made hunters for the big dealers. 
He also kept a few couple of hounds and 


THE WATER JUMP AT SANDOWN PARK 
Photograph by W, A. Rouch 


““ Next upon switch-tailed bay with wandering 

eye 

Attenuated Wilton canters by ; 

His character how difficult to know ! 

A compound of Psalm tunes and Tally-ho ; 

A forward rider, half inclined to preach, 

Though less disposed to practice than to 
teach ; 

An amorous lover with a saintly twist, 

And now a jockey, now an organist.” 


Mr. William Vevers, of Yorkhill Court, 
Herefordshire, must have been a real 
hardy sportsman. Born as long ago as 
1782, he was 45 when steeplechasing 
first came into fashion, but he entered 
into it with enthusiasm and rode winners 
all over the country till 1849, when at 
the age of 67 he won at Ledbury on his 
own horse Vengeance. Three years before 


two or three deer at his place near 
Golders Green, and used to hunt all 
over the surrounding country quite un- 
troubled as to whether he had leave or 
not. If anybody tried to stop him as 
he was galloping over their land his 
favourite answer was: “I’m so sorry 
I can’t stop now, but I will meet at your 
place to-morrow.’ 

“ Captain ’’ Becher, whose honorary 
title was derived from the fact of his 
having been for a short time in the 
Yeomanry, was the leading steeplechase 
jockey for many years. His energy 
must have been tremendous: there 
were no trains or motor-cars in his day, 
and during one fortnight he is known to 
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have ridden over 700 miles in getting 
about the country to the different 
meetings he had to attend. He was the 
best of company and a most popular 
man. 

When we look at the Grand National, 
the National Hunt Meeting (held at 
Cheltenham the last two years), Punches- 
town, some of the best days at the Park 
mectings, and the good sport provided 
by hunt meetings and point-to-points, 
it is absurd to say that steeplechasing 
is on its last legs or that it is in any way 
behind what it was in its alleged palmy 
days (I have difficulty in discovering 
when those days are supposed to have 
been ; most writers seem to put them 
at about the time, or a little before the 
time, when they first saw anything of 
the sport); but I hardly think it can be 
denied that the number of days’ racing 
at the ordinary gate-money meetings 
throughout the country are somewhat 
excessive, and that there are hardly 
enough horses to go round. 

Acting on this view the Stewards of 
the National Hunt Committee somewhat 
reduced the number of fixtures last 
winter by insisting on a sliding scale of 
added money per day in proportion to 
the number of days’ racing allotted to 
any particular course. I do not know 
whether this rule will have much effect 
in increasing the number of entries, for 
owners seem much fonder of small races 
than big ones, and it is almost always 
the case at the Park meetings that the 
smaller the stake the bigger the field. 
A feature of sport during the season 
1912-1913 was the number of young 
horses that have been put to hurdle 
racing; I should think something like 
double the average of the last ten 
years. For the Mill Maiden Hurdle 
race at the Windsor February meeting 
there were 51 entries at £3 a-piece for 
a £100 plate, and the same sort of thing 
at many other meetings. Nor has it been 
a case of all quantity and no quality, 
for Dandyprat, Brandimintine, Braxted, 
Bernstein, Mutton Cutlets; etc., represent 
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good class. Young ‘chasers have not 
been forthcoming in anything like the 
same numbers, and I hear that some 
owners are somewhat frightened by the 
stiffer fences of the last two years. There 
is not a doubt, however, that something 
had to be done, for at some meetings 
the fences were so weak that the good 
jumper had no chance with the horse 
who practically galloped through them. 
In Ireland there has been quite a boom 
in steeplechasing, and all the big maiden 
races filled extremely well both last 
season and this, so there ought to be 
plenty of recruits coming along. The 
National Hunt and Cheltenham meeting 
to be held on 12th and 13th March will 
again be a very big affair; there are 
four races each worth £1,000 or more 
and two of £500, for all of which excellent 
entries have been received. The National 
has closed with the usual fine entry ; 
here, at any rate, neither big fences nor 
big money keep down the size of the 
field. 

Point-to-point racing has flourished 
amazingly during the last ten years, and 
is, of course, as nearly as possible the 
same thing as the steeplechasing of the 
thirties as carried on at St. Albans, 
Aylesbury, and many other piaces. Now 
as then these races are contested by 
hunters over a hunting country. As 
regular made courses and professional 
steeplechase horses and riders came 
into fashion these races dropped out 
altogether, and there must have been 
a period of something like 25 years when 
they were unknown. During my boy- 
hood I certainly never saw and do not 
remember even having heard of a 
point-to-point race. I was hunting 
regularly in my holidays, and went to 
steeplechases at Croydon, Sandown, 
Aldershot, etc., so if there had been any 
point-to-point racing I must have heard 
about it. The revival occured in the 
early eighties. The Army took up 
point-to-point racing with enthusiasm 
and soon there were Military meetings 
all over the country; by 1885 most of 
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the big garrisons and many individual 
regiments had their point-to-point. The 
Hunts were not long in following the 
example of the soldiers, and with such 
institutions as the Bar, the House of 
Commons, etc., joining in, an enormous 
amount of healthy sport with a minimum 
of betting has been enjoyed by both 
competitors and spectators during the 
last 25 years. In my opinion it would 
be the greatest possible pity if any 
misunderstanding or friction should occur 
between the Stewards of the National 
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good jumper, and he must be both bold 
and handy; in fact, he must have all 
the equine virtues. From every point 
of view this is the sort of horse we want 
farmers and others to try and breed. 
Those that do not come up to the 
point-tc-point standard make excellent 
cavalry and general utility horses, and 
the high price which the tip-topper 
commands greatly helps and encourages 
the breeder. 

It is very easy to see why point-to- 
point racing is so popular with hunting 


A PLAIN FENCE 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


Hunt Committee and the promoters and 
supporters of point-to-point racing. I 
am convinced that both parties want tc 
do their best for the sport, and I trust 
that by the time these lines appear in 
print all will be working smoothly again. 
To my mind, one of the greatest claims 
of point-to-point racing is that it 
encourages the breeding of the very 
best class of horse. To win a decent 
point-to-point a horse must be able to 
gallop fast, he must stay well, he must 
be up to a fair weight, he must be a 


men and amateur riders generally: to 
cut a decent figure in a point-to-point 
requires neither the money, the practice, 
nor the trained skill which is demanded 
for racing over an_ artificial course 
against professional steeplechase jockeys. 
A point-to-point is not quite the same 
as riding a hunt, but it is much more 
like it than going three miles at the pace 
they go at Sandown or any other made 
course. To shine there one must go 
through the mill on the training grounds 
and be continually riding gallops and 
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schools. No amount of hunting can 
make up for the want of these, for the 
pace at which professional steeplechase 
horses gallop and jump on the perfect 
going of the park courses is quite 
different from that of the fastest hunt or 
point-to-point race. When going at that 
pace the slightest bungle on the horse’s 
part is very apt to send the inexperienced 
rider flying over his head, and if one’s 
mount puts in a short one, or stands 
back an unexpected distance, it is not 
half as easy to maintain an elegant 
position in the saddle as it appears to 
be from the safe and comfortable shelter 
of the grand stand. A more natural 
and rougher course, such as Melton, 
Rugby, etc., is much better suited to the 
hunting man and the hunting horse. 
I always think that the only solution 
to the vexed question of hunting certifi- 
cates lies in the course itself. No 
bottled-up imposter is likely to do much 
good on a natural course with a fair 
proportion of ridge and furrow, and I 
think that this fact should be borne in 
mind by the promoters of hunters’ 
races. 

The greatest difficulty against which 
professional steeplechasing has to con- 
tend is undoubtedly the weather; the 
English climate during December, 
January, and February is not meant 
for ‘‘spectating’’; when one is out of 
doors one wants to be doing something, 
and hunting or shooting appeal much 
more strongly to the sportsmen and 
sportswomen of England than looking 
on at an ordinary race meeting. The 
man who can afford to own high-class 
steeplechase horses has other sports to 
occupy his spare time in the winter, so 
the game is left to a certain extent in the 
hands of those who are making, or trying 
to make, a living out of it. 

Since its inception in the early thirties 
steeplechasing may be roughly divided 
into three periods: (1) Twenty years 
during which the sport consisted of 
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what we now call point-to-points; (2) 
a period of about 25 years when the 
racing was almost entirely over natural 
courses, the fences having been improved 
and stiffened, and the course carefully 
flagged, stands built, etc.—practically 
what we now see at a hunt steeplechase 
meeting; (3) the last 30 years which 
have witnessed the start and growth of 
enclosed park meetings, Sandown, 
Kempton, Newbury, Gatwick, Lingfield, 
Hurst, etc., with their perfect going and 
purely artificial fences; and the great 
revival of point-to-point racing. 

All three styles may now be seen side 
by side, and anybody can decide for 
himself which he likes best ; personally 
I like them all, and think that there is 
plenty of room for all. In the main, 
hunt races and point-to-points appeal 
to a different class of horse, or rather I 
should say to a horse who has had a 
different education and training from 
those intended to perform at the park 
meetings; for I have no doubt there are 
a good many high-class hunters in the 
shires who would have held their own in 
any steeplechase company had they been 
put to it. A little mild hunting and 
popping about over nice fences is an 
excellent thing for any sort of steeple- 
chase horse, but if a horse is fairly ridden 
to hounds over all sorts of ground and 
all sorts of fences he must develop a 
style of action and jumping which is 
not suited to the lawn-like going and 
artificial fences of the park courses. He 
must to a certain extent lose his length 
of stride and quickness of jumping. I do 
not, therefore, like to see alleged hunters’ 
races in the programmes’ of the park 
meetings; it only leads to a certain 
number of steeplechase horses being 
taken out with hounds for the purpose 
of obtaining certificates, which it is 
almost impossible for a Master of Hounds 
to refuse, however small claim the horse 
may have to be described as “ fairly 
hunted.” 
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Being some episodes in the life of an Irish D.I. 


BY L.P.Y. AND H.E.M. 
No. VI.—THE BLACK NORTH 


Dear Miss Trevor, 

It is extremely kind of you and your 
brother to ask me over for some hunting, 
and if the weather permits I hope to face 
the elements on Friday next. 

The pleasure of seeing you is sure to 
compensate for the horrors of the journey. 

With kindest regards to you and your 
brother, 

Yours most sincerely, 
Lionel Cyllius. 


This epistle was handed me _ one 
morning as we were finishing breakfast. 

“Good lord, Gwen,’ I cried, “ you 
surely haven’t asked that young rotter 
to stay without even mentioning it to 
me? What the devil are we to do with 
him?” 

“* Oh, we can take him over with us to 


Mrs. Jimmy’s; she won’t mind, and I 


hear Fossy is to be there.’’ The little 
smile on Gwen’s face gave me a clue to 
her real object in asking over the 
Honourable Lionel Cyllius, of whom I 
have a vivid recollection as one of 
Gwen's numerous admirers in my 
Oxford days. 

Friday morning came and with it 
Cyllius, a dishevelled shadow of his 
customary spick and span self, his eye- 
glass as usual screwed into his eye 
looking singularly out of place in a 
sea-green countenance. The crossing had 
evidently been bad. 

“Hullo, Miss Trevor, delighted to see 
you; but, really, it is a dweadful 
journey. Is Ireland entirely unin- 
habited ? I seem to have seen nothing 
but bog.”’ 

“Well, we live here and manage to 
enjoy it, anyway,’ Gwen cut in, “ and 
we'll do our best to amuse you. But 
hurry up and get out some riding kit, 
and send your man on in the ass cart 
with the rest of your luggage. We're 


going to hack over to stay with some 
neighbours for a meet to-morrow. Hugh 
is mounting you on a young one he 
picked up lately. We haven’t tried him 
yet, but he looks as though he could 
jump.” 

1 caught a look of stony horror in the 
valet’s eyes as he saw the rickety ass cart 
already piled high with our luggage— 
Gwen, woman-like, taking four times as 
much as she needed. 

After half-an-hour of weary waiting 
the Hon. Lionel appeared in immacu- 
lately-cut riding clothes, but it struck 
me he gave a doubtful glance towards 
the young chestnut at that moment 
kicking up the mud in the lane. 

“That animal seems very restive, 
Trevor.” 

“Oh, never mind! the jog to Clonla- 
heen ‘ll soon steady him’’; but for a 
man who had much talked of hunting I 
thought he looked singularly unhappy 
as the young chestnut sidled down the 
lane. 

Two miles from Clonlaheen we heard 
a loud view halloa, and Fossy dropped 
over a wall, landing in the road with a 
clatter, followed by the hounds and 
Timsy—now promoted to the glory of 
whip—bursting with pride. 

Gwen introduced Fossy to Cyllius, 
who shot him a peculiarly unfriendly 
glance; but Cyllius merely screwed in 
his eyeglass a little more firmly and asked 
if it was generally the custom in Ireland 
to bring hounds across country to the 
meets ? 

Timsy happened to be close to me 
when Cyllius made this remark—and 
I heard him mutter: ‘‘ Be damn to the 
fellow! Who is he at all, anyways ? 
Sure, look at him stuck up there like a 
monkey riding a bag o’ nuts !”’ 

We moved on down the road. I 
noticed that Gwen was being quite 
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charming to Cyllius now—while Fossy 
rode on ahead with his back humped 
in evident illtemper. I knew better than 
to go near him in that mood, so 
contented myself with the far more 
entertaining conversation of Timsy. 


““Maybe there’d be a chance of that 
gentleman takin’ th’ ould grey from 
Master Fossy,” he remarked with a 
cautious eye at Cyllius. 


“Why, what’s wrong with the grey ?” 
I asked.” ‘‘ Oh, I thought she was so 
well bred she was going to make all your 
fortunes.”’ 

“Sure, ’tis too well bred she is, 
she’s gettin’ a thrifle weary on the hind 
legs. Holy father, Venus is destroyed !’’ 
as one of Fossy’s best hounds was 
rolled yelping in the ditch from a 
vicious kick from the young chestnut. 


“ What the divil——’”’ shouted Fossy, 
turning in the saddle. 

“That fool of a dog nearly had the 
horse down,’ said Cyllius, recovering 
his balance with an effort and readjusting 
his eyeglass. The vacant expression in 
his eye cut short a flow of language 
which promised to be interesting, and 
with a muttered ‘‘ Damn it, the fellow’s 
mad!’ Fossy turned his horse in at 
the gates of Mrs. Jimmy’s and rode 
sulkily down the avenue, Venus limping 
in the rear with occasional whimpers of 

ain. 

The stalwart and masculine Mrs. 
Jimmy Barry Lushington greeted us on 
the steps with her usual cheery shout, 
but cocked a disapproving eye at the 
way in which our Englishman climbed 
out of the saddle. 

“What wind blew him in ? ”’ said she 
to Gwen in an audible whisper as she 
introduced him. 

“Yes, by Jove,” answered Cyllius 
who took everything in the literal way 
of his class, ‘it was deucedly rough 
coming over.” 

Mrs. Jimmy grunted. You're 
English, I’m thinkin’. I have a couple 
of houses turned out for the hounds, 
Fossy ; ye’d better see them. Gwen, I 
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put you to sleep with Phil. Sure the 
house is like a sardine box. Here, 
Hugh, take up Mr. Cyllius—he’s in the 
walnut room.” 

As we turned out of the shallow 
polished stairs with the portraits of the 
old Barry Lushingtons looking down on 
us, into the broad gallery a door opened 
and a figure emerged in a_ cloud 
of steam; catching sight of us it 
uttered a wild yell (unmistakably Sidney 
Hanbury’s) leapt across the passage 
enveloped in steam and a bath towel 
and disappeared into a bedroom opposite. 

“Oh, you mustn’t mind poor Sidney,” 
said Gwen, whose sense of humour is 
improving under Phil’s training, “ he’s 
only a little mad.” 

“ How curious!’’ murmured Cyllius, 
and passed into his room with the 
resigned expression of a man whom 
nothing more could surprise. 

I was just struggling with my tie 
when the sound of a horn rang through 
the house and Mrs. Jimmy’s voice 
shouting ‘‘ Worry, worry, worry !”’ 

This was the usual dinner call at 
Clonlaheen. 

All through dinner Cyllius, when he 
wasn’t devoting himself to Gwen, was. 
talking horses and English hunting for 
the benefit of the entire table. 

“What I don’t care for about your 
huntin’ over here is that you never get 
really going,” he was saying. “‘ I hunted 
in Galway last year, and when you 
weren't stumbling over crags you were 
floundering into bogs. Any fool could 
keep with hounds in Ireland as far as 
I can see.” Cyllius has a habit of 
slurring all his R’s. 

“Oh, you think that, do you ?”’ said 
Fossy, who was fairly spluttering with 
rage. ‘‘ Take care that you’re not left 
to-morrow on the wrong side of an Irish 
covert.”’ 

“Pooh,” said Cyllius, ‘“‘“my great 
objection to huntin’ is that it requires 
so little brains and not very much 
nerve to go well; now give me big game 
shootin’ or somethin’ that calls for the 
use of one’s wits.” 
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“ Oh, it’s to use your wits you want, 
is it?’’ asked Fossy in a tone clearly 
indicating his contempt for the said wits. 
“Mrs. Jimmy, would Thady have the 
earth stopped yet, do you think ?”’ 

““T suppose he would; Thady’s not 
fond of late stopping; but what are 
you asking for ?”’ 

‘““Oh, I thought as our friend here is 
lookin’ for some real excitement, we 
might draw your coverts to-night. The 
moon’s young yet and I’m sure it’ll give 
him as many thrills as he wants— 
wondering whether his horse is going to 
jump or cheat his fences.” 

““Oh, don’t be absurd, Mr. O’Hara”’ 
said Gwen, quickly, “‘ we'd all be killed !”’ 

“Of course, you ladies wouldn’t ride. 
I only wanted to give Mr. Cyllius a 
little of the excitement he seems so keen 
on; but, of course, if he’s afraid we'll 
say no more about it.” 

Cyllius flushed angrily ; the nastiness 
of Fossy’s tone had even penetrated his 
armour of conceit. 

“Oh, if Trevor will lend me his horse, 
I’m quite ready for any mad scheme 
of Mr. O’Hara’s.” 

Gwen and Phil tried to interfere, but 
much to my disgust, as, frankly, I 
wasn’t feeling keen on riding a big 
country in a half light, Mrs. Jimmy 
simply jumped at the idea, and in 
another moment the place was in a 
turmoil. 

Angry grooms were dragged out of 
their snug harness room and an in- 
teresting game of spoil five, and in 
a quarter of an hour we were jogging 
down the avenue after Fossy in the 
chequered light of a week-old moon, 
Timsy with many weird curses trying to 
check the frantic eagerness of the hounds 
to hunt rabbits. 

“°Tis clean crazy Masther Fossy is, 
sorr,”’ he said, dolefully, to me; “ sure, 
we'll all be killed. Thady says that the 
big yeller fox was in covert to-night, 
and we know him well; he'll head 
straight for Brackloon, and_there’s 
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trenches in it that if you get into you'll 
never need another grave.” 

Cyllius’ face was a study during 
these remarks, and as we turned into a 
cow gap I could see him anxiously 
scanning the stiff banks all round. 

“Put ’em in at the top end, Fossy,”’ 
shouted Mrs. Jimmy, as she clattered 
past at a gallop in a high dogcart with 
Gwen and Phil clinging perilously on 
at the back. 

“ Get into covert there !—here Negress! 
here Chantress! Damn you, Timsy, 
what are you thinking about ? I believe 
you're afraid, you old woman !” 

“ Begob, but the masther ’ll ate the 
face off the whole of us. Curse the 
English and the women! Here, get on 
to him, there whip.” 

Hounds were hardly into covert when 
there was an electrifying screech of 
“Gone away!” from young Charlie 
O’Hara at the top end. The next 
moment Fossy crashed out through the 
undergrowth, blowing shattering notes 
on his horn. <A crash of music from 
hounds as they broke announced that 
Charlie had not been mistaken, and the 
next moment we had rattled through 
a stony gap and were racing across a 
huge pasture field. 

“Not much bog or crag about this,” 
roared Fossy, thundering alongside, his 
big bay boring madly for his head. ‘“‘ Sit 
down now, Mr. Cyllius;  there’s a 
rasper of a bank in front of us.”’ 

I glanced at Cyllius and thought to 
myself that he looked as if he might have 
considerable difficulty in following 
Fossy’s advice, and then I had to turn 
my attention to steadying Pancake as 
we came in at a narrow upstanding bank 
with a yawning drain in front. The 
old horse came in very close before he 
saw it in the half light; he bucked on 
to the top with an effort and fell off it 
almost on to his nose. I looked round 
to see how Cyllius was faring; he had 
evidently half-funked, for I saw he was 
putting the young chestnut at it for the 
second time. However, he apparently 
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scrambled over somehow, for as I 
steadied Pancake for the next jump— 
a big coped wall—he drew level, and I 
could hear the gasp of a man obviously 
hopelessly out of training. Five fields 
more and Sidney Hanbury came a 
crumpler over what is generally known 
as a “ shtick in a gap.” 

“Are you hurt?” asked Cyllius, 
evidently longing for the opportunity to 
pull up, but the chestnut was of another 
opinion and swept him on. 

A brief check gave me time to notice 
the wonderful harmonies in grey to 
which the landscape was dyed by the 
hazy moon. 

‘““ Begob, Thady was right! ’Tis the 
yellow fox, and he’s all the ways for 
Brackloon. Heaven help us over them 
trenches!” said Fossy. 

““Musha, but you got a great bargain 
with the chestnut, your honour. Sure 
he’s leppin’ like a goat, an’ the English- 
man no more able to ride than an ould 
flour bag,’ said Timsy. 

‘* Hark forrard, there, hark forrard!”’ 
and the hounds hitting the line again 
we were away at a terrific pace over a 
magnificent country. Of all the many 
hunts I have had since Moonlighter 
carried me in that first drag I always 
count this mad race in the semi-darkness 
as the most exciting. Fossy, with a grim 
face and bitter curses, was never off 
his hounds, with Timsy close behind 
him praying fervently to the Saints to 
preserve his neck. Beside me was Charlie 
O’Hara, his face cut and bleeding, but 
still going gamely and with the confidence 
of a man who knows his country and 
whose heart is in the right place. 
Suddenly the black trench loomed out of 
the shadow, and my heart jumped as I saw 
Fossy sail into the air and barely land 
on the opposite bank. 

‘“ Musha, I’ll not be drownded for any 
man,” grunted Timsy, boring off to the 
left. Cyllius wrenched round the 
chestnut’s head as he tried desperately 
to follow him; but the young one was 
keener than his rider, and_ raced 
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splendidly at the sullen black water. 

A last saw at his mouth spoiled his 
chance of clearing it, and he landed in 
the middle with a terrific splash, Charlie 
sailing right over the fallen couple in his 
jump. As I was just steadying Pancake 
I saw the pack wheel in the moonlight, 
and the next moment Fossy’s triumphant 
yell announced that they had run into 
their fox. 

“Hullo, Mister Cyllius,” he said, 
grimly, as the latter clambered shivering 
and dripping out of the trench, “ allow 
me to present you with the brush. 
Maybe you'll think that there’s sport in 
Irish huntin’ now. Timsy, you fool, if 
you don’t hurry on an’ get that horse 
out he’ll drown.”’ 

‘““Musha, there’s magic in the moon- 
light,’”’ muttered Timsy, “ there’s that 
ould yellow blaggard that’s given them 
the slip these twenty times, an’ he killed 
in the dark now!” 

“Faith, you seem to have been 
playin’ at mud pies, Mr. Cyllius,”’ said 
Mrs. Jimmy with a satisfied grin as we 
joined the trap, which, of course, we 
found on the nearest road—Mrs. Jimmy, 
even when driving, was never far away 
from a finish. 

Cyllius mumbled something about 
damn bad luck, and turned to Gwen, 
presumably for sympathy ; but my sister 
was deep in conversation with Fossy, 
who had not looked so happy for a long 
time. 

When we jogged up to the house again 
about midnight we found an agitated 
constable pacing up and down the gravel 
walk with an ominous - looking buff 
envelope in his hand. I tore it open 
quickly to find the following short 
message : 

“You will proceed in command of 

a hundred men by the 9-15 train 

to-morrow to Bunnacloy, Co. Tyrone, to 

preserve the peace at an Orange demon- 
stration. Men to be armed with batons 


only.” 
“Damn it all,’ I said, crossly, 
crumpling up the wire, “I never seem 
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to be left in peace. Mrs. Jimmy, can I 
have the loan of a trap? I’ve got to 
get back and ferret out some men from 
somewhere, and this horse is about done.” 

It was fully three in the morning before 
I got back to Drumbeg, and soon I had 
despatched cyclists in all directions to 
give order for the requisite number of 
men. When everything was finished it 
was time for me to hurry into uniform, 
and after a hasty breakfast I paraded 
my detachment and marched them 
to the station just in time to tumble into 
the train. 

It was a dismal morning with a cold 
rain drumming drearily on the windows, 
and the gloomy landscape, the uncomfort- 
able slow jolting of the train did not make 
the prospect of duty in the North seem 
any more attractive. I had never before 
been in the North of Ireland, but I knew 
well that it meant very weary standing 
about, with a tolerable certainty of get- 
ting pelted with stones without much 
chance of retaliation. 

My efforts to repel the effusive con- 
versation of a loquacious commercial 
traveller were interrupted by the sudden 
stopping of the train. 

Arrah, what’s holdin’ us here?” 
remarked my companion. “Sure this 
is only a single line, we couldn’t be 
stopped be signals.”’ 

I let down the window to hear better 
an excited conversation going on between 
the guard and the engine driver. 

“Amn’t I tellin’ you,” shouted the 
former, ‘‘ I was that flustered with the 
impudence of that ould stationmaster 
that I clane forgot the yoke ? The cheek 
of him to downface me that I had dhrink 
taken an’ me overright in a carriage with 
a holy father in it!” 

“Well, what’ll we do now, anyways ? 
Sure we can’t pass the next signal with- 
out the staff, an’ you afther leavin’ it in 
the stationmaster’s fisht.” 

“‘ Begob, the only way out is to pull 
back into the station to fetch it—an’ the 
quicker the betther, or the next train ‘ll be 
on top of our heels if we don’t hurry on.” 
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“Well, aren’t you the omadhaun! 
Let ye get in out of that.” And then we 
began steaming rapidly back to the 
station we had just left. 

“Well, if that doesn’t beat all,” 
grinned my companion. ‘Ould 
Gawley and Dan was that busy bargin’ 
that he left the signal staff afther him ! ’’ 

We ran into the station to find the 
two porters scurrying excitedly up and 
down yelling incoherently. 

““What’s that ye’re sayin’ ? shouted 
the guard, jumping out. “ Can’t ye give 
us the staff an’ let’s be off?” 

““Musha, may the divil fly away with 
you an’ your old staff! Didn’t Misther 
Gawley find it in his hand a while ago, an’ 
isn’t he afther leppin’ on a car and drivin’ 
like blazes to the next station to give it ‘ 
to ye?” 

“‘ Begob, he must have passed us below 
on the road. Drive on again, Andy, ye 
divil! ”’ and Dan jumped back into the 
van. 

Again the train jerked out of the 
station, her angry screech clearly indi- 
cating the engine-driver’s state of mind. 
We went down the incline out of Drum- 
beg at the rate of an express, when an 
ear-piercing yell again brought us to a 
stop. Every window in the train fairly 
bristled with heads as we pulled up and 
I jumped to hear Fossy’s well-known 
tone as he yelled “‘ Stop, can’t ye, Andy, 
ye fool? Can’t ye see Gawley there 
in the road, and him dancin’ and shoutin’ 
fit to kill himself ? ” 

There, indeed, was the stationmaster, 
a portly, dignified person, dancing and 
gesticulating wildly on a galloping car 
waving the staff. 

“The saints be praised,’ cried Dan, 
panting after his climb down to the road 
and back, ‘“‘ sure we'll not be above an 
hour late afther all!” 

“Hullo, Trevor,’’ said Fossy, “ sur- 
prised to see me?” 

I gasped as he calmly walked into the 
carriage in the uniform of one of my 
constables. I could hardly believe my 
eyes as he sat down on the seat opposite 
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and lit a cigarette as the train moved on 
with a jerk ; but I knew enough of Fossy 
to realise that it meant trouble for me. 


““ What the devil’s the meaning of this 
foolery ?’”’ I asked, angrily. 

“Not so loud,” said Fossy, with a nod 
towards the commercial traveller. “ It’s 
just a little idea ot ours to show Cyllius 
the country and make him use those wits 
of his. Lord! you should hear him 
making himself popular down there 
among the constables! I’m thinkin’ he’ll 
get a warm time of it to-night. Holy 
Moses ! but he looks a beauty in uniform 
and you can see him fiddlin’ all the time 
for his eyeglass,” and Fossy gave a 
diabolical chuckle. 


I groaned as I thought of the time I 
was going to have with these two on my 
hands masquerading as constables. Of 
course, I knew at once that there had 
been more rows last night, and that 
Fossy, thirsting for further revenge, had 
evidently somehow roped the innocent 
Cyllius into this. How he had managed 
to persuade my men to provide him with 
the necessary uniform I did not bother 
to inquire, knowing that Fossy, if he 
was so minded, would persuade the very 
devil himself. 

“Well, I suppose you'll get me dis- 
missed between you!” I said and relapsed 
sulkily into my newspaper, leaving Fossy 
amiably starting a game of twenty-five 
with the commercial. 

Two hours later we ran into Ballywire 
where we had to change on to a light 
railway for Drumnacloy. Here I was 
informed by a porter that owing to our 
little trouble over the staff that we had 
missed our proper train and we should 
now have to wait for two hours. 

“ But if ye like to go down to the hotel 
in the valley, I’ll tell the train to stop for 
ye at the door.” 

These instructions seemed curious, and 
I thought I had misunderstood the harsh 
northern accent until I went down to 
the hotel and found that the railway 
indeed ran right down the middle of 
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the only street of the village without 
protection of any kind. 

I spent the next hour or so in con- 
versation with the landlord, a hard dour 
Orangeman who discussed at length the 
next day’s demonstration. A political 
outburst was interrupted by a loud 
voice inquiring at the commercial room 
door whether there was anyone in the 
hotel for the train. I went out to find 
an almost toy train pulled up in the 
front of the hotel door, and as I walked 
to my carriage I caught a glimpse of 
Fossy surrounded by a cloud of smoke 
and a crowd of constables convulsed 
with laughter. Cyllius I could not see 
anywhere. 

The little train crawled on at about 
ten miles an hour, making more fuss than 
if it was doing fifty, and it was pitch dark 
before we finally ran into Drumnacloy. 
The men, evidently in a hurry for supper, 
fell in rapidly, and just as I was marching 
them out of the station, I saw the lean 
figure and forbidding face of Head- 
Constable M’Keever advancing to meet 
me. 

“T came to tell ye, sir,’ he said, 
saluting gravely, “that the D.I. here 
is gone sick and you'll be in charge. 
How many men have ye?” 

“Forty,” I answered rather uncom- 
fortable, as I remembered that almost 
the last time I had seen M‘Keever was 
at the episode of the water barrel at 
Father Tom's. 

“Ye might as well have stayed at 
home then,” said M‘Keever with a sniff ; 
“if they’re quiet ye’ll not be wanted, 
an’ if there’s a row, take my advice an’ 
march your men out of the town. I’m 
retiring next week, anyway, so I don't 
much care what happens to ye. Your 
men are sleepin’ in a_ straw lodge ; 
if march them down now, 
show ye where it is.” 

As the detachment swung out of the 
station I caught a glimpse of Cyllius in 
the last section of fours. Annoyed as I 
was with Fossy, I could not help laughing 
as I saw the crumpled unhappy-looking 
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figure in its baggy uniform jacket 
struggling to keep up with the rapid 
march. 

M‘Keever led the way into the court 
house, the floor of which was knee deep 
in clean straw. I was watching Cyllius 
carefully, and his face of horror was a 
study when it dawned on him that it 
was here he was expected to sleep for 
the next week. As the men were settling 
themselves down in the straw I drew 
Cyllius aside. 

“‘ What the devil made you let yourself 
get drawn into this silly business, 
Cyllius ?”’ I asked. ‘‘ You know you'll 
hate roughing it, and if there’s trouble 
we're likely to have a pretty stiff job.” 

“Well, I’ve let myself in now and 
I'll go through with it.” 

By the dogged look on Cyllius’ face 
I knew that he and Fossy must have had 
more arguments about pluck, etc., and 
I grinned to myself, realising that Fossy 
had hit on a most effectual scheme for 


driving Cyllius out of the country. 
“Well,” I said, shortly, ‘‘ you’re here 
now anyhow, so I suppose I'll have to 


make the best of it. But understand 
that you’ll have to do the work of any 
of my men,” and I turned and walked 
away to find my hotel. 

Mr. M‘Neil, the landlord of the small, 
dirty inn, appeared to be under the 
impression that his house was a palace 
of luxury, and to give a further air 
of home comfort a dishevelled maid 
appeared as I was changing and offered 
me a large pair of carpet slippers, “‘ to 
ease my feet.’”’ I declined with thanks 
and descended to the dingy commercial 
room, now filled with a dense cloud 
of bad tobacco smoke, to dine off a 
tough steak and a bottle of bad porter. 

After dinner I had to spend several 
hours in making arrangements for the 
duty the next day, and the more I 
saw of the temper of the place the more 
hopeless did the chance seem of my 
small detachment being the slightest use 
in case of a riot breaking out. 

As I was having a last drink before 
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going to bed the servant put her head in at 
the door and asked “ Is it a sheet bed 
or a blanket bed your honour’ll be 
havin’ ?”’ A look at the general company 
assembled decided in favour of the 
former, and, dog tired, I was soon sound 
asleep. 

I seemed hardly to have gone off to 
sleep when I became dimly conscious of 
a deep, continued rumbling. At first it 
seemed vaguely familiar, and I was 
rolling over cursing Gwen’s mania for 
making the servants get up so early 
when it struck me that this was not the 
familiar sound of Mary sweeping the 
stairs but something more insistent, 
more rousing, and it gradually resolved 
itself into the crescendo of approaching 
drums. 

Instantly I jumped out of bed and, 
just stopping to throw a coat over my 
pyjamas, I rushed out into torrents of 
rain. Looking up the street I saw a large 
crowd approaching, beating drums, 
waving flags, and cheering frantically. 

With wild visions of a contemplated 
raid on the Catholic quarter, I ran 
towards the court house blowing shrill 
blasts on my whistle. Instantly the men 
came swarming out in all stages of 
undress and fell in with the steadiness of 
those well accustomed to such alarms. 
I hastily formed them into a cordon 
across the street so as to stop the on- 
coming crowd, and was just walking 
forward to meet them when I heard the 
harsh voice of M‘Keever in my ear. 

““What are ye fashin’ yersel’s for, or 
are ye out for practice ? Did ye never 
see a lot of boys doin’ an Orange walk 
before ? Sure it’s the custom to bang 
drums till morning before a demonstra- 
tion like yon.” 

I have never felt so foolish as at that 
moment, with the men tittering behind 
and M‘Keever’s eye fixed on me in cold 
contempt ; but there was nothing left but 
to dismiss the men and get back to finish 
an uncomfortable night, as I was soaked 
to the skin. Sleep was out of the 
question with the alternate throbbing 
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and braying of the drums and bugles of 
enthusiastic Orangemen, and it was with 
relief that I at last got into uniform and 
descended to a cold and greasy breakfast. 
When I went out I found the street 
absolutely deserted, all the able-bodied 
inhabitants having gone to the various 
Orange lodges to assemble for the 
processions. At the barracks the men 
drawn up on parade, and the raucous 
voice of M‘Keever raised in abuse. 
“A pretty fair lot of scarecrows ye’ve 
brought with you, sirr,” he said, as he 
saluted. ‘“‘ Just luke at yon mon, will 
ye? Never did I see such a cut on a 
parade,” and he pointed to the wretched 
Cyllius who was feebly trying to copy 
the movements of his neighbours ; Fossy, 
farther down the line, moved with all the 
ease of an old hand. He was a born 
mimic. 
. Rapidly I told off various portions for 
different points, and we moved out of 
the barrack yard. At this moment there 
was a terrific crash of drums, and the 
head of the procession swung into the 
street. First two farmers mounted on 
shaggy, unclipped colts, each bearing one 
pole of an enormous flaming Orange 
banner, embroidered on it the portrait 
of King William cheering his troops 
over the Boyne. Then came a band 
consisting mostly of drums and a 
few discordant brass instruments. The 
drummers at once caught my attention. 
Each staggered along under the weight 
of an enormous drum, drunk with 
excitement, bathed in perspiration, and 
with their knuckles streaming with blood. 
I learnt afterwards that it was a point of 
honour for each drummer to take all the 
skin off his hands in the fervour of his 
excitement. A close examination of one 
of the drums reveals that they are clotted 
with dried blood of many generations of 
drummers. After the band came the 
rank and file of the first lodge—hard- 
faced, silent Northern farmers, dressed 
in solemn black broadcloth relieved by 
the brilliant colours of their various 
orders. Many of them carried smaller 
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banners bearing various inscriptions. 
Every now and then one of the drummers 
would turn and walk backwards, waving 
his drumstick over his head and inciting 
the band to further outbursts of frenzy. 

They had hardly passed when the 
huge banner of the second lodge loomed 
in sight. It was identical in composi- 
tion with the first except that a 
couple of grave-faced clergy headed it, 
and a whitebearded old landlord rode 
beside them on a powerful grey hunter. 
And so it went on, lodge after lodge, 
each with its band and banners, till one 
grew weary. What is thought of Mr. 
Redmond’s sucking-dove accounts need 
not be said, and truly these Northerners 
will form desperately awkward men to 
subdue ! 

Everything was quiet and orderly 
and when the head of the procession 
reached the cordon drawn across the 
Catholic quarter it turned at once and 
‘went on towards a large field about a 
mile from the town, where a rough plat- 
form had been erected and various 
M.P.’s were waiting to address the 
gathering. As I walked in at the gate 
I came across Fossy sitting on a bank, 
a cigarette in his mouth, his uniform cap 
on the back of his head, and his arm 
round the waist of a pretty country girl 
who uttered a sharp scream and fled 
hurriedly the moment she caught sight 
of me. 

“Get up out of that, Fossy. Aren’t 
you making a sufficient fool of yourself 
without this?” 

“ Talking of fools,’ answered Fossy, 
getting up and stretching himself, ‘‘ you 
should have seen old Cyllius last night. 
Your fellows can be a bit playful, you 
know, and they soon put an end to that 
‘haw, haw’ of his. And then old 
McKeever gave him the rough edge of 
his tongue on parade this morning. I’m 
thinking he’ll not be staying long in the 
country after this little trip.”’ 

“I wish the two of you were at the 
bottom of the sea,” I said, angrily, and 
walked on towards the platform. 
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“ Kate, Kate !’’ came an old woman’s 
voice. “‘ Look at here, quick! Will ye 
look at the gossoon they’re sendin’ us 
now to keep the peace?” and she 
pointed a grimy finger at me. I walked 
on trying to appear unconscious, but it 
was not easy with Fossy’s snigger at 
my back and the knowledge that the 
remark would pass into his stock of after- 
dinner stories. 

“Will you do us the honour, sirr, of 
comin’ over to our lodge bar and having 
a sup of porter ? The day’s close an’ the 
sweat’s steamin’ on your face.” 

I was only too delighted to accept this 
offer of a venerable old farmer wearing 
the gorgeous insignia of the ‘‘ Black.” I 
knew none of the gentry who were 
lunching their friends at various wagon- 
ettes, and the Northerner eyes all 
strangers with dour suspicion. I was 
following the old man through the maze 
of hastily-constructed bars, each bearing 
the flag of its lodge, when suddenly he 
stopped and faced me with a long, 
searching look. 

“I beg yere pardon, sirr, but before 
I introduce you to the brethren of me 
lodge I would ask you if ye are of the 
Faith?” 

“ What faith ? ’’ I asked, stupidly. 

““ Why, the Protestant faith, of course,”’ 
he answered, with pained surprise. 

Being able to reassure him on that 
point I was soon drinking porter out of 
a cup and chatting with some of the 
brethren. By this time the flow of 
oratory was coming to a close, and I 
was just thinking about getting my men 
together when a telegraph boy walked 
up to me with a wire : 

“Tf all is quiet at Drumnacloy, you 
will proceed at once with your detach- 
ment to Lisnadown, where serious rioting 
has broken out. 

Inspector General.”’ 

A hurried inquiry told me that we had 
only just time to catch the last train, 
and I hustled my men to the station 
without even giving them time to eat. 

““ If ye plase, sorr, we’re a man short,” 


said an old sergeant, as we halted on the 
platform. A quick glance over the 
company showed me that Cyllius was 
the defaulter. 

“JT heard he caught the mid - day 
train,’ came Fossy’s delighted tone ; 
“he didn’t seem to approve of his com- 
panions’”’; and a loud titter went up 
from the men as the train steamed into 
the station. 

“ Read that, Trevor,” and Fossy thrust 
a wire into my hand : 

““ Deserter qust returned. Most for- 
lorn. Gwen furious.—Phil.”’ 

“IT suppose you'll go back now, 
Fossy ?”’ I asked, anxiously, for I knew 
that there would be all kinds of senior 
officers wandering about Lisnadown, and 
I was nervous of what trouble Fossy 
might get me into. 

“Not likely!” he answered. Sure 
I’m makin’ me fortune at Twenty-five, 
and isn’t there a grand row in front of 
us ? Besides, maybe Miss Trevor will be 
glad to see me back after spendin’ three 
days listenin’ to Cyllius on his adven- 
tures in the Black North,” and Fossy 
walked into his carriage with a wink, 
pulling a pack of cards out of his pocket. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when we 
arrived at Lisnadown, and as we steamed 
into the station a volley of stones came 
rattling through the window. 

As we tumbled out of the train I heard 
a chorus of savage yells from outside, 
and a Head Constable, with the blood 
streaming from his face, came up to me. 

“You'll have to fight your way to the 
barrack,” he said, breathlessly —“‘straight 
down and the first turn on the left. I 
have to hold the station ‘here. Rioting 
broke out yesterday morning and we’ve 
been hammering at it all day. Divil such 
batoning ever I saw! The I.G. came in 
on the last train, and sure the town’s 
rotten with Counties.” 

As I got my men together I noticed 
that some of them were distinctly jumpy 
—Northern riots are apt to be unpleasant. 
At that moment the sight of Fossy 
wrapping the leather thong of the baton 
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round his wrist and craning eagerly for- 
ward was a distinct relief ; and then we 
were out of the station and were stag- 
gered back by the cloud of stones and 
broken bottles let fly at about ten yards’ 
range. Then came that wild yell of 
Fossy’s, known so well to his hounds, and 
the men leapt forward after him as he 
fairly jumped into the thick of the crowd. 

It was no Southern mob we were 
dealing with now, and we were met with 
the dour Northern obstinacy which 
entailed our fighting every inch of the 
way to the barracks in the teeth of a 
hail of stones and bottles. By the time 
we had got safely into the barrack yard 
there was hardly a man in my detach- 
ment who was not bleeding, and my own 
cheek had been cut clean open by a blow 
from broken glass. The large barracks 


was simply full of men, and as I passed 
the kitchen I noticed that it had been 
turned into a rough and ready hospital, 
and the crowds of patients waiting their 


turn to be bandaged clearly showed the 
fierceness of the rioting. 

The D.I.’s office was crowded with 
officers, one or two of whom knew 
me and gave me anodasIentered. A 
tall, magnificently-built young chap 
called Frith, whom I knew slightly, was 
evidently in the middle of a story. 

my soul, you fellows,” he was 
saying, ‘‘ it was the funniest thing I ever 
saw in my life. The I.G. didn’t know 
where the devil old Harson had got to ; 
he’d been sent out on duty with fifty 
men last night and was apparently for- 
gotten. The next time he was thought 
of was eleven o’clock this morning, but 
the divil a sign of him was to be seen 
anywhere. So the I.G. sends me out 
to look for him. Well, I scoured the 
town everywhere—pretty quiet it was 
after all the rows last night—and at 
last I drops on me bold boy down 
the other side of the Irish town. They’d 
evidently had a prince of a baton charge 
down in that neighbourhood. Anyhow, 
there was the whole bally detachment, 
every mother’s son of them, asleep on 
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the pavement, with old Harson’s head 
pillowed comfortably on the stomach of 
a particularly beefy-looking sergeant. 
By gad, it was a sight for the gods! I 
suppose the poor devils have had no 
sleep for forty-eight hours. If old 
Wendover had come along I’m sure 
the poor old chap would have died of 
apoplexy.” 

“Yes, it’s all vety funny, Frith,” 
answered an older officer, ‘‘ but if this 
goes on I’m afraid Harson will be getting 
into bad trouble. He’s the best chap 
living, too, Look here, you chaps, you 
must all do your best to keep him out of 
bother. 

At that moment an orderly entered 
quickly. ‘‘ The Inspector General directs 
that District Inspectors Frith and Trevor 
are to take fifty men and block the top 
end of Albert Street, allowing no-one 
to pass who cannot give a satisfactory 
account of himself, and also to give any 
assistance to any military piquets that 
may ask for it.” 

Snatching up our coats Frith and I, 
reluctantly abandoning the idea of 
dinner, quickly collected fifty men and 
marched out of barracks. 

Just here the streets were now quite 
deserted, though we could plainly hear 
the sounds of fierce rioting from other 
parts of the town. Arrived at the top of 
Albert Street we found it as silent as the 
grave, and settled ourselves down to pass 
the time as best we could; the men, of 
course, at once divided into little groups, 
produced packs of cards apparently 
from nowhere, and settled down to 
play nap on the wet cobble stones. 

About half-an-hour later, a soldier 
streaming with blood came rushing round 
a corner. ‘‘ Are you the orficer in charge 
of this detachment, sir ?’’ he gasped, as 
Frith rose to meet him. “If so, my 
orficer presents his compliments and 
would be pleased if you could go to his 
assistance. ’E’s been pelted with stones 
by a mob of ’owlin’ women at about 
ten yards, and they don’t care a bloomin’ 
damn for our bayonets.”’ 
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“ All right, my man,” answered Frith 
with a grin; “tell your officer I'll be 
with him directly. Head Constable, just 
keep half this party here and let no one 
pass. Come on, Trevor,’ and we set out 
after the messenger. 

Quickly we raced down some side 
streets where we noticed energetic baton 
charging in progress, and then we turned 
a sharp corner to find ourselves con- 
fronted with a curious scene. A line of 
soldiers were drawn across the street and 
within five yards of them was a howling 
mob of women, raving drunk with excite- 
ment. The frenzied crowd surged right 
up to the soldiers shrieking the vilest 
abuse at them and discharging volleys 
of huge paving stones in their very faces. 
A bewildered subaltern encouraged his 
men to make little futile charges with 
the bayonet, but the women simply ran 
a few yards and then turned again, well 
knowing that the military dare not really 
charge them, and even as we came up 
we saw two privates fall, evidently badly 
hurt. 

The unhappy subaltern turned to us 
with relief : 

“For Heaven’s sake, you chaps, do 
something to scatter these she-devils for 
me, or I won’t have a man left.” 

“How do you expect me to scatter 
‘em ?”’ asked Frith, doubtfully. “‘ Damn 
it all, man, we can’t charge women, you 
know. Confound it!” and he staggered 
from a nasty blow of a stone. 

“If you please, sorr, if you'll give me 
fifteen men,” said Fossy, stepping out 
and salutmg gravely, “I'll fix ‘em for 
you.” 

Frith gazed at him for a moment in 
speechless amazement and then a slow 
smile spread over his face. ‘“‘ By Jove, 
Trevor,” he whispered, ‘‘ the very thing. 
A few constables can do what we daren’t. 
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Go ahead, my man. Strange fellow, that 
of yours, though!” he added, as Fossy 
quickly collected a dozen men and began 
to issue orders with the calm self- 
assurance of an officer. 

““ Now, men,” he began, softly, “ I’ve 
got me officer’s leave to run this show, 
and I’m going to give you very definite 
orders—but mind ye take care to pay no 
heed to them”’; and then he shouted 
““Dhraw your batons, men; if these 
ladies behave like men we must trate 
thim as such. Out with the batons and 
knock blazes out of thim !”’ 


The men took up Fossy’s suggestion 
on the spot. There was a genuineness 
about that charge which the women 
could not face, and mostly in silence save 
for a few curses flung behind, they broke 
and ran “as if the divil himself was at 
their heels,’ as I heard an old sergeant 
remark behind me. 


“Smart fellow that!” said the subal- 
tern, his strained expression giving place 
to one of grinning relief at the solution 
of affairs having been taken out of his 
hands; ‘‘damned if he hasn’t more 
brains than the lot of us put together ! 
Do you breed many like him in your 
force 

‘Oh, crowds !’’ I answered, and turned 
to Fossy as he came panting back. 

“Thought it time to turn back,’’ he 
grunted. ‘I got a squint of the I.G.’s 
uniform round the corner, and he 
wasn’t looking exactly placid. ‘Do 
you know, Hugh, I think a _ change 
of air might be good for me now, so I'll 
light out for Drumbeg in the morning. 
I want to speak to your sister on a 
rather important subject, too, and I 
think after three days of the Honourable 
Lionel’s company she may be in a state 
of mind to listen to me.” 
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THE PAST SHOOTING SEASON 


BY OWEN JONES 


With illustrations from photographs by W. A. Rouch 


WHATEVER individuals may have to say 
about the shooting season of 1912, all 
will agree that it was exceptionally 
interesting. Many of its expected 
disappointments were curiously mixed 
with streaks of good fortune. Till about 
the middle of June the prospects for all 
sorts of game, taking the country asa 
whole, were very good indeed—in fact, 
too good, as it happened, to last. Even 
had the subsequent weather been any- 
thing like the sort of an ordinary summer 
there would have been a_ sufficient 
all-round yield of game to have marked 
the year as one a long way above the 
average ; if the weather had been 
distinctly favourable there undoubtedly 
would have been a genuine record, 
which very likely would have taken a 
high place among the fattest within the 
memory of living sportsmen. 


The previous season, 1911, famous for 
its long drought, was infinitely better 
for wild game than most people thought, 
both before and after the time of 
shooting. Everyone admitted an 
unusually good stock of game was left 
for breeding in 1912, owing considerably, 
in the case of partridges, to the extra- 
ordinary scarcity of cover. The stock of 
partridges, and in a lesser degree of 
pheasants, proved for the most part 
better than the estimates. I give the 
opinion of a famous head-keeper whose 
name is a magic word with the younger 
generation, by reason of his wonderful 
records in preserving and _ driving 
partridges. ‘“‘ The past season (1912) 
has certainly been a very bad one. The 
season of 1911 was marvellous for wild 
game ; very few people will experience 
such a good season as that again, 
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especially for wild pheasants.’’ Several 
other first-rate keepers, in various 
distant parts of the country, said that 
for 1912 they had the finest breeding- 
stock of birds they had known for many 
years. 

The results of shooting show that 
grouse were a long way ahead of other 
game birds. From Scotland, one report 
says: ‘‘ Grouse were quite up to last 
season, in some places even better, 
though the daily bags may not have 
been so large owing to bad weather for 
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the birds were old ones; there was a 
very heavy stock left from the year 
before. It pays to leave a big stock. 
Good stocks of partridges have been left 
on most places this year, as the shooting 
has been very light everywhere. 

““ Pheasants—wild ones were almost a 
blank, but the hand-reared ones were 
very good. High wind and rain spoiled 
many of the best days covert-shooting. 
The total bag of pheasants was fair, 
although not nearly up to that of last 
year. Brown hares have been very 


shooting. Little or no disease has been 
seen, and generally good stocks are left. 

“As to partridges, I have not heard of 
one place where they were even fair, 
and on a large number of shoots no 
partridges were shot. In this district 
(East Lothian), which is considered good 
for partridges, the bags have been about 
half those of an average year. One 


remarkable bag was made—five hundred 
brace in three days by five guns—the 
record being broken on each beat ; the 
weather when this shoot took place was 
splendid, and all the five guns were good 
shots. 


I am sure that fifty per cent. of 
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numerous, and record bags have been 
made of them; we killed 150 more than 
in any other year. Wild-bred duck were 
scarce; snipe numerous compared to 
the last three years. Woodcock have 
been scarcer than ever; probably the 
high winds have had something to do 
with their not coming in.” 

Another verdict on the Scotch grouse 
says they were “a record in nearly all 
parts.” From the North-West of 
England: “Grouse very plentiful.’’ 
Hand-reared pheasants turned out well 
in Durham, nearly 2,000 being bagged 
on one large shoot in a day, and a good 
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stock left, “‘ all tame birds which we 
reared this year, the wild ones having 
been drowned on their nests or taken by 
foxes." One correspondent says: 
“ Partridges we have not shot, but have 
turned down a good few. Woodcock 
and snipe very plentiful, but not many 
duck.”’ There is the same story of 
disaster to wild pheasants and partridges 
in adjoining counties, through the 


abnormally heavy, prolonged rain, and 
the early rankness of the grasses in the 
spring. Fairly good bags of pheasants 
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are generally reported. The heather 
beetle is doing much damage on some 
moors, and I fear the conditions may 
lead to an outbreak of disease in the 
spring. The one-day bag here in 1904, 
1,370 brace, has never been exceeded— 
a bag of over 1,300 brace in a day has 
been killed three times here—the nearest 
approach to this has been on the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s moor, in 1911, when they 
killed about 1,260 brace in the day.”’ 
As readers will remember, Major Arthur 
Acland-Hood stated in the August 
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were made, though not as good as 
expected. 

In Yorkshire pheasants and partridges 
have varied a good deal. Of the York- 
shire grouse, Mr. R. H. Rimington-Wilson 
of Broomhead, very kindly writes: 
“Taking Yorkshire as a whole, I should 
say it has been a season very considerably 
above the average, especially in the 
Swaledale district, where the average 
bags will have been much better than 
in 1911. The shooting weather was as 
a rule unfavourable, and large stocks 
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number of this magazine that the 
Duke’s party ran short of cartridges. 
Welsh grouse on the whole were 
“ plentiful—good strong birds.” Of 
other game, a report from the Abergele 
district says: “‘ Pheasants round here 
did very well, though not only on this 
estate but on others the wet weather 
drowned a good number of birds five 
weeks old. As for partridges, of which 
there is a good stock, we have not done 
much; the corn was so late and the 
birds got so strong. There was a lot of 
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corn out here at Christmas, and some 
not cut ; pigeons and rooks had a good 
time, but of course pheasants got all 
the blame. Woodcock have been scarce. 
Foxes have been very troublesome ; 
they have the mange very badly indeed, 
and that makes them worse than healthy 
ones: the hounds chop them in covert, 
and nobody knows till the keeper finds 
them afterwards. Rabbits have been too 
numerous, but they fetched good prices 
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cases quite a fair show of birds ; though 
both estates, as far as one can judge, 
seem to have the same advantages, there 
was for some unaccountable reason a 
marked contrast in their partridges. 
‘““What is believed to be the record 
for a day’s partridge-driving in North 
Cornwall is eighty brace, in 1911; the 
same ground in 1912 yielded only twenty- 
eight brace, of which nineteen birds were 
young and thirty-seven old. On the 
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—two-and-twopence a couple for ‘ shot 
and trapped.’ ”’ 

“In Devon and Cornwall,’ writes a 
very keen and observant keeper, “‘ the 
results of the past shooting season have 
been much the same as in other counties. 
With partridges, very few estates have 
shown an average season. While many 
estates appeared to be almost destitute 
even of old birds, on an adjoining farm 
of another estate there was in some 


adjoining estate, with the help of several 
large coveys of hand-reared partridges, 
fifty-five brace were bagged, which, so 
far as is known, is the record in Cornwall 


for 1912. On every estate the very 
largest coveys of wild-bred birds, instead 
of being ‘ teens’ were ‘ tens.’ 

“With regard to pheasants, although 
where birds were hand-reared some very 
nice bags were made, I have not heard 
of anything noteworthy. Where there 
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Was no rearing—but only wild birds— 
the shooting was an absolute failure. 
Even on the large estates it was easy to 
detect the very beat on which just a 
few coops of pheasants had been turned 
down. Hand-reared duck did well and 
afforded remarkably good shooting. As 
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From Somersetshire: ‘‘ Hand-reared 
pheasants were up to the average, though 
a good many birds died away in August 
and September. Partridges were very 


bad indeed, 75 per cent. of the birds 
killed being old ones. Hares were above 
the average ; rabbits about an average. 


A HIGH BIRD 


so many people frequently declared last 
summer, it certainly was ‘ rare weather 
for ducks.’ Notwithstanding the wet, 
rabbits held their own through it all, 
and by the end of December there were 
many young ones: unless the weather 
checks them, rabbits will be swarming 
on many farms in Cornwall before the 
summer begins.” 


We had wind and rain almost every 
shooting day.” 

A Shropshire keeper writes: “ The 
partridge season was not so good as 
1911; in fact, some beats were never 
shot over. We left what birds there 
were for stock. The wild pheasants 
did very well, especially on this estate 
(South Shropshire); on outside beats 
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we killed a hundred or more a day. 
The tame pheasants did very badly 
on the rearing-field; owing to the 
wet, they had cramp and_= gapes 
severely ; they also had gapes after 
being put into covert. I reared 1,300 
pheasants, and killed about 2,000; this 
will give an idea of how well the wild 
birds did. There is a grand stock of hens 
left, so if next season is good we shall 
have plenty. On some estates the 
shooting has been up to the average of 
1911—according to whether the soil is 
light or stiff—but, taking Shropshire all 
through, game has turned out fairly well. 
There was a moderate number of hares, 
any amount of rabbits, and the foxes 
were as plentiful as ever. We are 
having the keepers’ supper to-morrow 
night and a wedding party the next ; 
so I expect we shall hear a little about 
‘Oh, my poor head!’ during the next 
few days.”’ 

From the Burton-on-Trent district of 
the Midlands come these tidings: ‘“‘ On 
this estate we never shot any partridges 
at all. On several good shoots from here 
to Tamworth the ground was only driven 
over to ascertain what number of 
partridges were on it, and on most places 
they were all left for stock. On the 
north side of me, in the Peak, Mansfield, 
and Nottingham neighbourhood, the 
partridges were a little better, but still 
very much below the average—quite 
fifty per cent. I gathered from the 
gamekeepers I met at the Birmingham 
dog show that it has been with their 
partridges as I have stated, but that 
they all considered they have an average 
stock. 

“Pheasants have turned out quite as 
well as was expected; in fact, here I 
have done better than last year (1911), 
but this I attribute to there being no 
natural food—so my birds did not stray. 
On other shoots, the bags of pheasants, 
generally speaking, have been rather 
below those of 1911. One thing that I 
have noticed about the pheasants is 
that there was a high percentage of hens. 
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I have observed the same thing in several 
seasons that have been considered bad 
for pheasant-rearing. I have called the 
attention of other keepers to this fact, 
and they all agree that they too have 
noticed it. Pheasants throughout this 
district have also been small; this, I 
think, was due to the excessively wet 
season. Duck have given excellent 
sport, although there were not so many 
wild-bred as usual. Some of my hand- 
reared duck were killed at a great height 
quite early in the season. Hares were 
not so good as last year, and have had 
the disease again; rabbits have been 
good, and freer from disease than they 
have been around here for several years.” 

From the Oakham district comes: 
“ Bags of all game, everywhere in this 
part, have been very much under those 
of 1911. There has been a fair lot of 
rabbits. On some estates the partridges 
have not been shot ; in some parts there 
were not so many at the beginning of 
the shooting season as had been left for 
stock. Taking one place with another, 
bags have been very small, and stock is 
very thin. I have a fair lot of partridges 
left on one side of the estate, but 
scarcely any on the other—the wet 
weather and foxes made such work with 
them. I am about 200 pheasants short, 
though I reared the same number as in 
1911; a large number were killed by 
foxes, as there was so much grass on the 
meadows ; some of the fields that were 
left for hay were never cut, and the birds 
spent their nights on them. Wherever 
I have been everyone has complained 
of being short of game.”’ 

A brief summary from one of the great 
shoots in Norfolk states : “‘ Game turned 
up much better than at one time 
expected ; on the whole, it has been a 
good average year.’ From Norfolk 
again: “‘ Partridges very good on some 
places—larger bags than in 1911—and 
not many on others; there is a good 
stock left. Tame pheasants did well on 


some places, and badly on others. Hares 
much below 1911.”’ 
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THE PAST SHOOTING SEASON 


From. South Lincolnshire this is the 
report: ‘‘ Pheasants have been a little 
below the average on some estates and 
above the average on others, that is, 
speaking of tame birds; but wild ones 
were very scarce, a long way below what 
they were in 1911. But as some estates 
have not been shot hard there are some 
fair stocks of pheasants. As to partridges, 
they were quite a failure, and the stock 
is much below that left after the season 
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“Pheasants have been rather better 
than at one time was expected. The 
early hand-reared birds did fairly well, 
but the late ones were practically a 
failure, especially on cold, damp soils. 
The same may be said of the ,wild 
pheasants, though where the early nests 
hatched and the ground was dry-lying, 
they did well. On the whole, the bags 
have been quite up to expectations, 
although not so good as those of the 


ON THE WELSH MOORS 


1911. 
what stock there is consists almost 
entirely of old birds. Hares have been 
very plentiful on some places; we did 
not get as many white frosts in the 
autumn as usual—they kill off a great 
many hares. Rabbits have not done so 
well on the heavy land, owing to the 
wet breeding season.” 

Wiltshire correspondent 


Scarcely a young bird lived, so 


says : 


last season or two. There is a good stock 
of pheasants left, particularly in large 
woods where there was an abundance of 
beech-mast. This natural food kept the 
birds scattered all over the place, and it 
proved a very difficult matter to stop 
them in a beat divided from another-only 
by a ride or road. And the birds were 
much wilder than when they have to 
depend almost entirely on the supplies 
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of food put down for them. As _ the 
shooting season was so very wet, it was 
naturally expected that birds would fly 
low; this, however, was not the case. 
In spite of their wet condition on many 
shooting days, pheasants have flown well. 

“ Partridges were very poor, and any- 
one expecting a good season next year 
should have left them alone. There were 
barely enough young birds to make up 
for the depredations of vermin among 
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pheasants. On the Litchfield side, 
pheasants were a good deal below what 
were reared, partridges short, and hares 
up to the average. In the Woodhay 
neighbourhood pheasants, both hand- 
reared and wild, were satisfactory. On 
Sir Richard Sutton’s estate (a corres- 
pondent writes) though no heavy bags 
were made, there was a fair show of 
partridges, but mostly old birds. The 


Hon. John Ward had plenty of partridges 
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the old. There were a few good days 
with partridges, but a very great 
proportion of the birds killed were old 
ones. Driving partridges proved very 
difficult, where it was persisted in, 
showing plainly that the birds had not 
forgotten the lessons of the previous 
season. Ground game has been very 
good, owing to the exceptionally dry 
spring.” 

In the Newbury district of Berkshire, 
game was patchy. But there were 
plenty of good bags of partridges and 


on the Wooley side of the estate, where 
the King shooting—a good 
percentage of fine young birds; wild 
pheasants also did very well. On the 
Littlecote estate pheasants were good, 
but partridges not up to the standard— 
so many were drowned, On several other 
large shoots it was a fair season with all 
game, and in some cases good; but the 
small shoots mostly were not quite up to 
the mark. Very good stocks have been 
left generally. Hens were spared early 
and shooting seems to be looking up. 


| 


THE PAST SHOOTING SEASON 


The head-keeper of a Hampshire estate 
which of recent years has proved con- 
sistently among the very best for its 
show of partridges, and could probably 
make the record-holders anxious for 
their figures, says: “I consider 1912 
the worst season for game for many 
years, though in May it promised to be 
the best on record; only the large 
stock left from 1911 made it fair. I had 
more partridge eggs hatched than in any 
previous season, but the continuous rains 
of June, July, etc., destroyed birds by 
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most places they did well. I have killed 
just over what I bred.” 

On one beat of a smaller shoot in 
Hampshire, on which the so-called 
Euston system is reported to have been 
worked successfully, more than a 
thousand partridges were known to have 
been hatched, and probably there were 
as many more that were unknown— 
hatched, as it were, to die unseen. On 
this beat, one day’s driving to a party 
of guns, described by the keeper as 
‘“clinking,”’ yielded 140 brace. Another 
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hundreds, so that by October there were 
not more young partridges than old. 
We killed 300 brace the best day, half 
of them old birds. But I have a strong, 
healthy, good stock; 1911 did wonders 
for partridges. If 1912 had followed a 
bad season, there would have been very 
few partridges left. Wild pheasants 
were very scarce in this neighbourhood ; 
when killing off the cocks I found a great 
many old ones—that shows the sort of 
season we have experienced. Tame 
pheasants did only fairly here, but on 
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day on the same ground would have 
meant a bag of eighty or ninety brace, 
but it was wisely decided to leave the 
survivors of the first day for stock. 

An account from a large, heavily- 
wooded Hampshire shoot, on which there 
are only a few beats suitable for good 


partridge-shooting, says: ‘‘ We have 
done about the same as last season 
(1911). We had good luck in rearing 
the pheasants, and have a good stock 
left all over the estate. But partridges 
were patchy ; on some parts there were 
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a good lot of young birds, on others none 
but old ones were killed. Only rabbits 
seem to increase, and yet we are always 
killing them.” 

Though as a rule on the smaller shoots 
of Hampshire (which seems to have come 
out of the ordeal by rain as well as any 
county) the losses of partridges during 
the breeding season proved more con- 
spicuous in the shooting season than on 
the big places; on some of the small 
shoots there were “a good few’ young 
partridges, but wild pheasants were very 
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being made this year on a shoot of any 
pretensions in the creamy part of Hamp- 
shire. I understand this interesting bag 
was made by driving for half a day with 
a full party of guns and beaters, in 
perfect weather. And yet on about 500 
acres of the best part of the ground shot 
over there was an estimated stock of a 
thousand partridges so recently as 1909. 
On a well-managed shoot in the same 
district 650 brace were bagged during 
the past season in three days, whereas 
the 1911 bag in three days on the same 
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disappointing. In one case, out of the 
season’s total of 124 partridges, thirty- 
eight were old and eighty-six young ; 
there were only two coveys of rather 
backward young birds (fourteen and 
five), otherwise all the young birds 
bagged were from exceptionally strong, 
forward coveys, averaging fifteen to a 
covey. It is a “ fairly decent ’’ season 
when about two-thirds of the total bag 
of partridges are young birds. 

“One brace ”’ is the most remarkable 
bag of partridges that I have heard of 


beats was more than 800 brace. On 
another great estate, which a few years 
ago was famous for its unequalled 
partridge records, I understand only 
about 170 brace was the best one-day 
bag in 1912, and that on an outside 
beat, on which I have seen well over 
200 brace killed in a day, one day’s 
driving produced only about seventy 
brace. It is much easier to write about 
partridges being patchy than to suggest 
a wholesale means of prevention! The 
trouble is that local conditions vary so, 
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and a Uittle too much unfavourable 
weather goes a very long way if it comes 
at an unfortunate time. 

The past season has proved in many 
instances that young partridges can 
survive a great deal of almost continuous 
rain, provided they are not too young. 
Exposure to unavoidable contact with 
wet grasses does as much damage as the 
direct fall of rain. Some people have 
the notion that early-hatched chicks can 
endure what those hatched about the 
usual time cannot. The point is not the 
time of hatching, but the weather for a 
few weeks after hatching. The chief 
reason this year why exceptionally 
early-hatched partridges in some cases 
survived, though most of the others 
perished, is that they got a splendid 
start. The most useful lesson to be 
learnt from the experience of the season 
1912 is that the risk of losses among 
partridges may be lessened by the 
spreading of the hatching-period. There 
is no doubt that the habit of partridges— 
of hatching all about the same time—is 
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the indirect cause of such contrasts in 
their being scarce or plentiful. 

There have been many complaints 
during the past season that in spite of 
a great abundance of cover it has been 
difficult to drive partridges in the 
desired direction, that is, to and over 
the line of guns. A wealth of luxurious 
cover was expected to favour the efforts 
of persons who do not thoroughly under- 
stand the art of driving. But too much 
cover is, for driving, the next worst 
thing to not enough, since it inevitably 
interferes with collecting the birds. 
Again, old partridges are harder to drive 
than young ; everyone knows how much 
more difficult old pheasants are to show 
than birds of the year, especially a 
second or third time. And so it is with 
partridges, which, whether young or old, 
seldom can be driven as satisfactorily a 
second time as they may have been the 
first. But let us hope that the many wise 
sportsmen who never shot their partridges 
during the past season will receive their 
just reward in the next. 
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ARE ‘you a believer in the Figure 
System? By this I do not mean the 
system of keeping on the right side with 
your banker, but the conception of 
appraising a horse’s or mare’s value, first 
as a racing machine, and second as a 
breeding unit, by the number of times 
his or her ancestors or collaterals in the 
direct female line have won the Derby, 
Oaks, or St. Leger. If you should belong 
to the extreme section of the cult of the 
figures, it is not improbable that you 
will disagree with much that I have to 
say; for that is usually the way with 
people of settled convictions. After the 
manner of the dour Scottish elector, 
they not infrequently brush aside alike 
damaging criticism and persuasive appeal 
with the forceful remark “‘ Aw wullna 
argie wi’ ye, aw ken aw’m recht.” 

Many original conceptions, as time 
goes on, tend to become modified, and 
I have taken upon myself to divide the 
figure-school into two camps, the Bruce- 
Lowians, who neither look to the right 
nor to the left but conserve and hold 
fast the doctrines of the originator of 
the cult, and the new connection, who, 
whilst not altogether losing sight of 
original principles, are not disinclined 
to put new wine into old bottles. 

But it may be that the reader has no 
feelings whatever on the Bruce Lowe 
question—in short, that he is neither a 
Bruce-Lowian, a neo-Bruce-Lowian, nor 
yet an anti-Bruce-Lowian. He may 
even wonder what all the bother is about, 
and be curious to learn the meaning of 
the numerals, arranged in different types, 
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which sometimes adorn the tabulated 
pedigrees of celebrated winners. Some 
people, in their innocence, have attri- 
buted to these figures the deeper meaning 
of an intricate mathematical calculation. 
But I hasten to assure the reader that no 
previous knowledge of the differential 
calculus, or of any other branch of higher 
mathematics, is essential to an under- 
standing of the Figure System. 

What Bruce Lowe did was to give a 
certain air of precision and mathematical 
exactitude to the principle of descent in 
the direct female line by employing 
statistical methods. He arranged the 
original mares in order of merit according 
to the number of successes attained by 
their respective tail-female descendants 
in the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, from 
the beginning of those races to the 
year 1891. Up to that year the 
descendants of the Burton’ Barb mare 
numbered 44 winners, and Tregonwell’s 
Barb mare 41 winners. Hence, these 
two figures being the highest, the Burton 
Barb mare should have been hall-marked 
No. 1, and the Tregonwell Barb mare 
No. 2. But in his classification Bruce 
Lowe reversed these placings. There 
were also discrepancies in allotting 
positions to certain other original mares, 
but these are minor considerations. 
Proceeding with his classification, the 
author of ‘‘ Breeding Racehorses by the 
Figure System” labelled all the tail- 
female descendants (of both sexes) of 
the Tregonwell Barb mare as the No 1 
Family, all the descendants of the 
Burton Barb mare as the No. 2 Family, 
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those of the Byerly Turk mare as No. 3 
Family, and so on. In this way it was 
found that the descendants of thirty-six 
original mares had won one or more of 
these classic races. The following is the 
record brought up to date :— 


DERBY, OAKS, anp ST. LEGER. 


No. of 
Winners. 


Bruce Lowe 
Family. Original Mare. 
1.—Tregonwell’s Barb mare .. 

. 2.—Burton Barb mare .. 

. 3.—Byerly Turk mare .. 

. 4.—Layton Barb mare .. 

. 5.—Massey mare 

. 6.—Old Morocco mare .. as 

. 7.—Darcy Black-legged Royal mare .. 

. 8—Bustler mare .. 

. 9.—Vintner mare .. 

. 10.—Grey Childers mare. 

. 11.—Pet mare . 

. 12.—Royal Montagu mare ae 

. 13.—A Royal mare (Grey Royal) 

. 14.—Oldfield mare .. 

. 15.—Royal mare (Grey Whynot). . 

. 16.—Sister to Stripling .. 

. 17.—A Byerly Turk mare e (the Wharton 
mare) .. 

.18.—Old Woodcock mare. 

. 19.—Old Woodcock mare (Counsellor 
mare) .. 

. 20.—Daughter of Gascoigne’s Foreign 
Horse .. 

. 21.—Queen Anne’s Moonah Barb ‘mare. 

. 22.—Mare by the Belgrade Turk . 

. 23.—Piping Peg 

. 24.—Mare by Helmsley Turk . 

. 25.—Brimmer mare (Old Scarborough 
mare) . 

. 26.—Merlin mare 

. 27,—Spanker mare (Farmer mare). . 

. 28.—Mare by Place’s White Turk (Coppin 
mare) .. 

. 29.—Natural Barb mare (Fox mare) 

. 30.—Mare by Duc de Chartres’ Hawker. 

. 31.—Dick Burton’s Barb mare... 

. 32.—A Royal Barb mare (Dodsworth’s 
gam)... 

. 33.—Sister to the Honeycomb ‘Punch . 

. 34.—Mare by Hautboy .. ote 

. 37.—Sister to Old Merlin 

. 38.—Thwaite’s Dun mare 
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Before going further, it may be just 
as well to mention that Families 30, 33, 
and 38 have been extinct for over a 
hundred years, and Families 34 and 37 
have had no representatives in the 
Stud Book for the last sixty years. 
Apparently the last mare of the No. 30 
Family which had offspring was Horatia 
(1778), by Eclipse out of Countess. 
Horatia was the dam of the Derby 
winners Archduke and Paris, both by 
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Sir Peter Teazle, and also of Stamford, 
their elder brother, who finished fourth 
for the Blue Riband in 1797, and who 
seems to have been a much better horse 
than the actual winner, the unnamed colt 
by Fidget, a member of the No. 6 Family. 
Stamford ran second in the St. Leger, 
and in the same week won the Doncaster 
Cup. Next year he again carried off the 
Cup, after running a dead-heat with 
Sir T. Gascoigne’s Timothy, and he also 
had the satisfaction of turning the 
tables on his St. Leger conqueror, 
Lounger (No. 2 Family), in the Ladies’ 
Plate, a four-mile race at York. But 
when I add that Stamford was the sire 
of Miss Sophia, whose son Master Henry 
begot Banter, the dam of Touchstone, 
it will be apparent to everyone, excepting 
perhaps the unreasonable section of the 
figure-school, that although the No. 30 
Family is nominally extinct, many of 
the characters of one of its members, 
Stamford, may have contributed to the 
excellence of Touchstone, and through 
him continue to live. 

By way of an afterthought, certain 
other original mares, whose descendants 
had not won any of the three classics 
enumerated, also received Bruce Lowe 
figures, and these bring the families up 
to fifty. But a further scrutiny shows 
that Nos. 39, 40, 44, 46, 47, and 48 are 
extinct as regards the English Stud Book, 
and that No. 50 Family belongs, in 
reality, to the No. 3 division. This 
reminds me of another little detail in 
connection with the allotment of the 
figures, which, as will presently be 
seen, tends to vitiate the Bruce Lowe 
argument. Considerably more than one- 
half the successful members of No. 4 
Family are of doubtful origin. It is 
uncertain whether the descendants of 
the grey mare Expectation (bred by the 
Duke of Hamilton at Ashton Hall, near 
Lancaster, in 1779) trace to the Layton 
Barb mare (No. 4), or to the Pet mare 
(No. 11). The dam of Expectation was 
bred by Mr. Vernon, and the entry in 
his private stud book shows that she was 
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by Skim out of Young Country Wench, 
by Janus, and, therefore, a descendant 
of the Pet mare. But Mr. Vernon had 
another mare by Skim, her dam by 
Janus, grandam Spinster by Crab, and 
it has been thought that this mare may 
have been the dam of Expectation, 
though why it is not quite clear. This 
latter Skim mare traced to the Layton 
Barb mare. 

Thus, if I have made myself clear, it 
will be gathered that a Bruce Lowe 
family consists of the descendants of an 
original mare registered in one of the 
early volumes—almost exclusively the 
first—of the General Stud Book; that 
is to say, of an original mare’s daughter’s 
offspring, grand-daughter’s offspring, 
great-grand-daughter’s offspring, and so 
on. But the offspring of an original 
mare’s sons, or of her daughter’s sons, or 
of any lineal female descendant’s sons, 
do not enter into the Bruce Lowe 
calculation. St. Simon traced in tail- 
female to the Pet mare, and therefore 
belonged to the No. 11 Family, but none 
of his offspring, except the few whose 
dams also traced to the Pet mare, added 
one iota to the winnings of No. 11. This 
anomaly is, of course, inseparable from 
a classification in tail-female, and if you 
are an enthusiast of the cult, you circum- 
vent the difficulty by trying to think 
about it as little as possible. 

The assignment of numerals to the 
different families was a harmless enough 
pastime, and if Bruce Lowe had been 
content to let the matter rest here, 
nothing much need have been written 
about the fallacies of the Figure System. 
He, however, went a great deal further 
than that, and, in venturing to predict 
that his scheme of classification would 
to a great extent revolutionise the 
methods of mating blood-stock, he 
claimed that it would reduce the chances 
of failure to a minimum, because it was 
based on the sound principles of 
judgment by results.’’ All this sounds 
very erudite and ambitious. But the 
grouping of Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger 
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winners under their first-known male 
ancestors is also based on judgment by 
results. Yet I am not aware that a 
compilation of this kind has_ ever 
revolutionised anything. It may be, 
and, no doubt, is an interesting point in 
statistics to know that, up to the present 
time, the three principal classics have 
been won by the descendants of the 
Darley Arabian 262 times, by the 
descendants of the Byerly Turk 100 
times, by the descendants of the 
Godolphin Barb 38 times, by two 
individuals tracing to the Bloody- 
Shouldered Arabian, and by another 
originating from Alcock’s Arabian ; but 
such knowledge can never reduce the 
chances of failure in mating blood-stock 
to a minimum, nor have I ever come 
across anyone rash enough to claim that 
it could. 

Bruce Lowe, however, was an out- 
and-out believer in the supremacy of the 
female as a breeding unit, and in the 
theory that characters are passed un- 
altered from mother to offspring for an 
infinite number of generations, almost 
irrespective of paternal considerations ; 
that is to say, if your great-grandmother 
twenty times removed had fair hair, 
blue eyes, a retroussé nose, flat feet, 
and displayed neurotic tendencies, all 
her descendants in the direct female 
line, down to yourself, could hardly 
escape possessing these distinctive 
features. It would appear that, like 
many other feminists, the author of 
the Figure System set great store by 
the equine pedigree-traditions of the . 
Bedouins, who with baited breath allude 
to their five families said to trace in the 
direct female line to the five mares which 
carried the Prophet of Islam and his 
household in the flight from Mecca to 
Medina. In the language of the Koran, 
these five were known as Al-Khamseh. 
Bruce Lowe had to have his Al-Khamseh, 
and therefore he picked out Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5, and christened them the racing, 
or running families, on the grounds that 
they represented “‘ the highest degree of 
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vital force, otherwise racing capacity.” 
The remainder, from No. 6 onwards, 
were dubbed the outside families. He 
further believed that the vital force of 
an individual tended to diminish in 
inverse ratio to the size of his or her 
family number. But, unfortunately for 
the Bruce Lowe scheme, as we have 
seen, the family which stands at the 
very bottom—No. 50—and which ought 
to have had the lowest degree of vital 
force, is really identical with the third 
of the running families! Then there is 
the additional complication connected 
with the doubtful origin of Expectation, 
all of whose winning descendants are 
credited to the No. 4 Family, notwith- 
standing the fact that very probably, 
in fact almost certainly, they trace to 
the ancestress of the eleventh group. 
Expectation’s descendants have won the 
Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger fourteen 
times, and by adding this number to the 
successes of No. 11, the total comes to 
twenty-one for the descendants of the 
Pet mare, whilst the Layton Barb 
mare’s record is reduced to nineteen wins. 
This reshuffling of the figures, based on 
judgment by results, throws No. 4 
Family out of Bruce Lowe’s Al-Khamseh 
altogether. It is no longer one of the 
chosen five, for No. 5 Family now ranks 
fourth, and Nos. 7 and 11 fifth, bracketted 
equal. But these are mere curtain- 
raisers to the Gilbertian episodes with 
which the Figure System abounds. 

The author’s next postulate was that, 
notwithstanding the extreme vital force 
of his five running families, all its 
members except those belonging to No. 3 
were deficient in the elements which 
constitute successful sires, and that these 
elements for “sire blood’’ were a 
constant attribute of males whose dams 
belonged to Nos. 3, 8, 11, 12, and 14 
families, or, in the alternative, to horses 
in-bred strongly to those “ figures” 
through the dams of some of their male 
ancestors. A more fantastic creation 
than this of the sire figures never 
emanated from the brain of mortal man, 


and although in pedigree tabulations 
these numerals are still printed in block 
type by the Bruce-Lowians, very little 
is now heard of the special sire qualities 
of any of the figures. It may be that 
the reductio ad absurdum created by the 
descendants of Expectation, and by that 
branch of No. 3 until lately known as 
No. 50, has somewhat cooled the ardour 
of the enthusiasts who write about 
running and sire blood; for are not 
these families at one and the same time 
redundant and deficient in those essen- 
tially Bruce-Lowian elements? Then, 
again, Cyllene, who belongs to No. 9 
Family, and for whom, in consequence, 
almost certain stud failure was predicted, 
has absolutely refused to conform to the 
Bruce Lowe tenet. Indeed, he has 
apparently gone out of his way to break 
all the rules of the Figure System—rules 
which were supposed to reduce the 
chances of failure to a minimum. His 
four Derby winners, Cicero, Minoru, 
Lemberg, and Tagalie, belong to Families 
1, 5, 10, and 20 respectively, and were 
from mares anything but strong in sire 
figures. The fact is a horse’s success or 
non-success as a sire depends solely on 
the constitution or architecture of his 
reproductive cells. Even were there such 
a thing as that undefined and mystic 
quality, ‘‘sire blood,’ the character 
must long ere this have been handed 
round to every family in the Stud Book, 
just in the same manner as one finds 
animals with a chestnut coat in every 
family, irrespective of the colour of the 
original ancestress. In short, the theory 
of the sire figures will not bear a 
moment’s investigation. It has no 
statistical evidence to support it, nor 
yet any established law connected with 
living things, and it would be unprofitable 
to pursue the subject further. 

But what of the principle of 


“judgment by results” as exemplified 
by the number of times the different 
families have won the Derby, Oaks, and 
St. Leger ? No. 1 Family, we have been 
naively informed, undoubtedly must be 
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the best, not only because it has the 
greatest number of wins, but because it 
has fewer mares in the Stud Book than 
No. 2 Family; and here I take the 
liberty of quoting from “ The British 
Thoroughbred’ (1901), by my friend 
Mr. William Allison. In writing of the 
position of the No. 1 Family—which at 
that time ranked one below No. 2—he 
says: “‘ But how well the latter (No. 1) 
still deserves its place may be gathered 
from the fact that whereas there are 
753 mares of No. 2 Family in Volume 
XVIII. of the Stud Book, there are only 
540 of No. 1. This clearly points to the 
average quality of the produce of No. 1 
being superior.”” Now I should like my 
readers to keep a firm grip on the views 
so lucidly expressed in this quotation, 
for, of late, it has become customary to 
deny that averages have any bearing 
whatever on the Bruce Lowe question. 
It was rather a pity, whilst the spirit 
of mathematical criticism on these lines 
was the dominating feature in Mr. 
Allison’s mind, that he did not carry his 
researches a little further afield. Why 
confine this most logical train of thought 
to Nos. l and 2? He might with equal 
facility have shown that in Volume 
XVIII. there were 540 mares of No. 1 
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Oaks, and St. Leger were instituted, and 
stood no chance against the more 
populous running families. No. 7, for 
instance, had only nine mares in the 
Stud Book as late as 1845, and No. 16 
had only two. 

But then, though it may be of 
academic interest to learn how the 
different families came out in the classics 
a hundred years ago, most people of a 
practical turn of mind want to know 
how matters stand during the last two 
or three decades. About a year ago I 
published the figure results for thirty 
years, up to date, for the Derby, Oaks, 
St. Leger, Two Thousand Guineas, One 
Thousand Guineas, Ascot Cup, Good- 
wood Cup, Doncaster Cup, Jockey Club 
Cup, Hardwicke Stakes, and the Prince 
of Wales’s Stakes, Ascot, and also for 
the Eclipse Stakes since 1886, and the 
Jockey Club Stakes since 1894, the years 
of their inauguration. In the following 
summary I have included the results for 
1912, and also added the winners of the 
Champion Stakes and the two _ two- 
year-old classics, the Middle Park and 
Dewhurst Plates. I think it will be 
agreed that this should afford a fair test 
of the principle of “judgment by 
results.” 


Average Number of Number of 
Brood Mares in Races Won 
Number of Vols. XIV. to XXI. per 100 
Bruce Lowe Family. Races Won. of the Stud Book. Brood Mares 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 (the Running Families) .. 195 ...... | 8-45. 


The Outside Families .. 


Family and only 203 of No. 7, and as 
No. 7 had won the Derby, Oaks, and 
St Leger 19 times up to 1901 as 
against the 44 wins of No. 1, what could 
have been more reasonable than to 
conclude that the average quality of 
the produce of No. 7 was appreciably 
superior to that of No. 1, and very much 
superior to that of No. 2? 

There is, however, another point to 
consider. Many of the “ outside” 
families had relatively few mares in the 
Stud Book at the period when the Derby, 


The average number of brood mares 
is compiled from those which appear in 
the Stud Book between 1880 and 1908. 
I should also mention that due allowance 
has been made for those winners bred in 
France and America. King’s Courier 
(no figure), for instance, whose dam’s 
family has never had any representatives 
in the English Stud Book, is left entirely 
out of the calculation. The term 
*‘ outside families,” of course, embraces 
all those from No. 6 onwards. 

The one thing Bruce Lowe ignored in 
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THE FIGURE SYSTEM 


his figure statistics was opportunity for 
success, and his literary executor, Mr. 
Allison, as we have seen, has merely 
nibbled at the cheese, and then bolted 
like a timid mouse. In setting out the 
number of brood mares and in presenting 
averages, I have ventured to supply the 
missing half of the Figure System. When 
this missing half receives due prominence, 
it will be seen the picture presents quite 
a different aspect. Instead of the five 
great “‘ vital force”’ families taking up 
practically the whole of the foreground, 
they now occupy their proper place in 
perspective. Indeed, if anything, they 
are somewhat overshadowed by the so- 
called “‘outside”’ families. In these 
circumstances it will be obvious that 
the Bruce Lowe classification is really 
meaningless as an index to racing merit. 
Nor is the ultimate issue any more 
favourable to the running families when 
we make a survey of the whole area of 
flat-racing during the last thirteen years. 
This has already been demonstrated in 
detail in the columns of The Shorting 
Chronicle. But, beyond that, the 
families come out in almost the Bruce 
Lowe order in a compilation of losing 
statistics. Actually No. 2 Family has 
the unenviable distinction of running 
last most frequently, followed by Nos. 1, 
3, 4, 5, 8, 12, 16, 14, 19, 7, 10, and so 
on, in the order given. In other words, 
the frequency-curve is almost the same 
for winners as for losers, and the more 
observations one takes, the more nearly 
do the winning and losing curves 
coincide. 

Thus all roads lead to Rome. From 
whatever point we approach the Bruce 
Lowe question, the result is the same. 
We see that the number of mares in any 
family is the central factor which deter- 
mines alike the aggregate winnings and 
the aggregate losings of its members. 
No amount of equivocation or hedging 
can extricate even the most case- 
hardened Bruce-Lowian from __ this 
dilemma; for, if the law of average 
applies to No. 1 Family, it applies 
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equally to masses of individuals belonging 
to every other figure. In recent years, 
not on one but on many occasions, the 
neo-figurists have compromised them- 
selves by seeking to show, when No. 1 
Family has not done as well as they 
could wish, that the falling-back is 
attributable to its not being so 
numerously represented in the English 
Stud Book as No. 2 Family; and 
the same sort of argument has been 
advanced in extenuation of its short- 
comings abroad. Thus, in America, in 
1906 No. 4 Family headed the winning- 
list. But it had 744 mares in the U.S.A. 
Stud Book. A family the greater part 
of whose members are conjectured—and 
I say this advisedly—to trace to the 
English Stud Book, and to belong to 
No. 12 division, came next, and had 
716 mares. The descendants of Piping 
Peg (No. 23), with 243 mares, ranked 
fifth, and No. 1 Family, with 242, stood 
sixth. Yet, whilst we were gravely 
informed that No. 1, owing to its 
exceedingly limited opportunities in 
U.S.A., was most seriously handicapped, 
a discreet silence was maintained con- 
cerning the numerical representation of 
Family 23, and of others still more 
sparsely registered in the American Stud 
Book. In fact, in a family tabulation 
of winners of the most important 
American races, which appears in Mr. 
Allison’s interesting and informative 
work, ‘The British Thoroughbred,” 
No. 1 only ranks seventeenth on the 
list, and falls a long way behind Nos. 
12, 4, 9, 23, 6, 24, and 15. It actually 
ranks slightly below four families without 
a figure at all. But then these unfigured 
families had many mares in the American 
Stud Book, and No. 1 had relatively few. 

To put the matter tersely, the principle 
of averages would seem to be regarded 
by the neo-figurists in the light of an 
emergency-exit. When the atmosphere 
of the theatre becomes oppressive, the 
commissionaire in sole charge of the exit 
adroitly withdraws the bolt, opens the 
door a few inches—but only a very few— 
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and squeezes himself through the aper- 
ture. But anyone else caught tampering 
with the relief portal is liable to heavy 
pains and penalties. 

Once outside the building and free 
from the press, the doorkeeper com- 
mences to harangue the multitude on 
the absolute folly of paying any attention 
to averages. Eloquently and vehemently 
he pleads that averages are almost 
invariably misleading as against general 
results, that on this ground the 
Figure System is exempt from all 
mathematical tests excepting simple 
addition, and if you should happen to 
be a few thousands out in the sum-total 
of the amount won by an outside family, 
it really doesn’t matter very much. 

But, seriously, this argument of the 
figurists is too transparent to deceive a 
child. The principle of average is now 
universally employed in standardising 
human experience. It is used in fields 
as wide apart as engineering and life- 
insurance, biology, and commerce. The 


only qualification is that the average 
should be based on a sufficient number of 
observations, and the greater the number 
of observations, the more accurate the 


result. It is only by the aid of this 
method that we can reduce our values 
to the same plane, and so render them 
comparable. No system is entitled to 
the designation “‘ judgment by results ”’ 
which pretends to measure success whilst 
ignoring the vital consideration of oppor- 
tunity for success. I will give a little 
illustration. If anyone has the curiosity 
to turn over the index-pages of the 
Racing Calendar, or of a book of “ form,”’ 
and ascertain how many winners there 
are whose names begin with the same 
letter of the alphabet, he will find some 
letters have a great many more winners 
to their credit than others. The successes 
of the A’s, B’s, or S’s, for instance, will 
far outnumber those of the Q’s, U’s, or 
Z’s. But would any man be justified 
in concluding from these general or 
aggregate results that the A’s, B’s, and 
S’s were the better racehorses? Of 


course not. He would have observed 
that the letters which have the most 
winners have also the most losers, and 
therefore that success depended solely 
on opportunity. So it is with “ the 
figures.” Everything else being equal, 
an extensive patron of the Turf who 
throughout his life chose to race nothing 
but horses belonging to the running 
families would win no greater proportion 
of races in general, or of the coveted 
trophies in particular, than another 
owner who pinned his faith exclusively 
to the outside families. The members 
of the five chosen clans are shown by 
incontrovertible figures to be no better 
as racehorses than the despised ‘ out- 
siders,”’ and no amount of juggling with 
words can alter this fact. 

Sometimes it is the whim of the 
figurists to affirm that in this country 
the families all started on equal terms, 
and that if any got left behind in 
numerical representation, or died out, 
this was solely due to lack of merit. In 
answer to this it has already been shown 
that the offspring of a male do nothing 
to add to the members of his family. If 
a mare should breed colts only, it is 
inevitable that her line must die out, 
and it will be at once patent that the 
more fillies a mare breeds, the greater 
the chance of furthering the numerical 
representation of her line. The No. 1 
Family very largely owes its numerical 
strength to Prunella (foaled 1788). This 
mare had twelve offspring, nine of which 
were fillies. One of these died young, 
and of the remainder seven had produce, 
namely, Penelope, Parasol, Pledge, Pawn, 
Pope Joan, Piquet, and Prudence. Then 
Promise, the dam of Prunella, had eight 
fillies as against four colts, whilst her 
dam, Julia, and her grandam, the 
Partner mare, had four colts and three 
fillies, and three colts and four fillies 
respectively. Let us now contrast this 
state of affairs with the early history of 
the No. 16 Family. The first mare of 
this line which is properly recorded in 
the Stud Book is the Young Marske mare 
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foaled about 1787. She had nine off- 
spring, but only two fillies. Of these 
two Farewell (1792) became a brood 
mare, but had only two foals, and then 
died. One was the filly Spitfire (1799), 
by Pipator, and the other a colt. 
Spitfire’s grand-daughter, the Don Juan 
mare foaled 1823, is the ancestress of 
the whole of No. 16 Family, now 
numbering about 225 mares in the latest 
volume of the Stud Book. Nearly all 
the 225 come through the Don Juan 


Family No. 16. No. 10. 
Rate. of Inctease:.... 107 ... 66 


mare’s daughter, Annette (by Priam), 
the dam of Agnes. The balance trace 
through her other daughter, Caroline, 
by Drone. Now if old Mr. Osborne 
had not chanced to be at Shrewsbury 
Meeting when Annette and her daughter 
Agnes, then a yearling, were put up for 
sale, the No. 16 Family would never 
have come into the reckoning of 
the Bruce Lowe System at all. But 
Mr. Osborne, senior, who purchased 
mother and daughter for a few sovereigns, 
was not led away by foolish precedents 
such as encumber the figure student. 
He bought Annette because she was a 
daughter of Priam, as I have been told 
by his son, the veteran Mr. John, and 
secondly, because she was half-sister to 
a very useful racehorse called Potentate. 
It didn’t trouble old Mr. Osborne in the 
least that Annette’s back-breeding in 
the female line was exceedingly un- 
fashionable, or that Don Juan, the sire 
of her dam, traced to what is now known 
as the No. 44 Family. 

Thus we see that the incidence of 
sex and mere coincidence may have a 
wide-reaching effect on the numerical 
representation of a family. 

Then, again, the assertion that the 
figured clans all started on equal terms 
is very wide of the mark. In date of 
origin some of the families differ by as 
much as a hundred or more years. The 
disciples of the figures are also grievously 
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in error when they affirm that the 
running families have increased in the 
last seventy-five years at a greater rate 
than the outside families now extant. 
Thus the average rate of increase for 
the running families, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
is 8.18 times during that period, and 
that of the outside families 8.91 times. 
As a matter of fact, as will be seen from 
the following table, many of the “ out- 
siders’’ have increased at an abnormal 
rate. 

No. 14. No. 7. 


No. 19. No. 35. 


The greatest rate of multiplication in 
the running families has taken place in 
No. 1, which is now ten times as 
numerous as in 1835, whilst No. 2 is 
seven times as numerous. But then we 
must not forget that the descendants 
of Expectation, which are always 
reckoned as No. 4, but which almost 
certainly belong to the outside family 
No. 11, have increased at the tidy rate 
of 41.3 times, whilst No. 4 proper, one 
of the real vital force division, has only 
added to its members at the rate of 
3.6 times. In the above average increase 
of 8.18 for the running families I have, 
of course. presented the Expectations to 
the figurists as a make-weight. 

In the application of the figures the 
different families are usually viewed as 
stirps or stocks each supposed to have 
a set of characters peculiar to itself. All 
the members of No. 1, it would seem, 
“are very full of vital energy, but 
unable to stand knocking about or 
serious work of any sort.’ Nos. 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 are thought to be only slightly 
inferior in vital qualities, and there are 
attendant disabilities in Nos. 2, 4, and 5. 
The members of No. 7, it would appear, 
are rather a dozy lot, and it has been 
conjectured that to cross this family 
with the lower figures, such as No. 22, 
“asks for lack of vital energy.” A 
similar hypothesis has been applied to 
No. 9, which was for a long time the lost 
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dog of the system. The salient feature 
of No. 19 is definitely stated to be super- 
lative stamina, and this character has 
also lately been attributed to No. 14. 
But, in general, the outside families are 
alluded to as rough crosses necessary 
to impart a little backbone to the 
inside families, and particularly to 
No. 1. 

When we approach the subtle process 
known as “ blending of the figures,”’ it 
is really very difficult to gather on which 
leg the advocates of the system decide to 
stand. By attaching the family figures 
to the names which appear in a five- 
generation pedigree, it is claimed that 
the expert can tell at a glance the 
probable nature and scope of the 
characters brought into combination. 
But, quite apart from no two individuals 
of any figure family being exactly alike, 
and the variation in several members 
being as wide as it is possible to be in 
the thoroughbred, the hopeless incon- 
sistency of the blending theory stands 
revealed when the time comes for 
reckoning up the winnings of an 
individual in the compilation of the 
annual Bruce Lowe statistics. He or 
she is then no longer viewed as a blend 
of the component figures entering into 
his or her pedigree. For the time being 
the root number in the direct female line 
becomes paramount—in fact, the sole 
issue, and all the other figured lines have 
to go by the board. Here we have 
another Gilbertian situation. 

The theory of figure-blending and the 
supposition that the families represent 
well defined stocks, each having specific 
characteristics, are diametrically opposed 
to each other. The modern patrons of 
the Figure System are, therefore, impaled 
on the horns of a dilemma. Either they 
must abide by the original but impossible 
doctrine of undeviating descent in tail- 
female, and concentrate their attention 
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entirely on the bottom line of the 
pedigree, or they must “ blend,” and, 
in so doing, reduce the figure “‘ system ”’ 
to a state of atsolute chaos. 

The great outstanding differences in 
make and shape, nerve-energy, staying- 
power, coat-colour, temperament, 
constitution, and soundness, which are 
not infrequently met with in own 
brothers or own sisters, have been a 
sad stumbling-block for the figurists. 
The author of the system sought to get 
out of the difficulty by ascribing these 
differences to telegony, or, as he phrased 
it, saturation or previous-sire-influence. 
For a while, telegony was served up at 
every meal. But, by-and-by, when it 
was shown to be a product of the 
imagination only, the neo-figurists 
were in the position of the improvident 
and impecunious Mr. Micawber waiting 
for something to turn up. Many are 
still waiting. Of late, however, there are 
rumours that our continental neighbours 
are making strenuous efforts to patch 
up the old rent and parched Bruce-Lowe 
wine-skins in such a manner that they 
will be capable of holding new Mendelian 
wine. Alas! I can assure them from 
personal experience that they are fore- 
doomed to failure. Years ago, when the 
skins were comparatively new, and 
unriddled by biometrical grape-shot, I 
was rash enough to try this experiment. 
But, as might be anticipated, the con- 
sequences were disastrous—to the Figure 
System. I found the skins utterly 
incapable of holding liquid of any sort. 
Several attempts were made to establish 
co-relations between various figured 
families and such characters as coat- 
colour, speed, stamina, specific anatomical 
features, temperament, roaring, and 
blood-vessel breaking, but it was found 
that there was no special association 
between any “ figure’’ and one or other 
of the above characters. 
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SALMON TROUT IN HOKKAIDO, NORTH ISLAND, JAPAN 


BY R. A. B. P. W. 


To many an Englishman travelling in 


Japan there comes a time when he feels 
that his capacity for sight-seeing is very 
nearly exhausted—that he has had 
enough of life in hotels, and of finding 
European taste catered for at every 
step. To such a person, or to a mere 
Nimrod suffering from the Anglo-Saxon 
desire for sport, I submit this poor 
account of a delightful fishing trip 
in Hokkaido. 

Now it must be understood that 
Hokkaido is in many ways quite unlike 
the rest of Japan. Separated from the 
mainland only by some sixty miles of 
straits, yet the Japanese are only now 
beginning to open up the country to any 
extent, and they still regard it more as 
a colony. It was only in 1881 that the 
Government of the Island was assimi- 
lated to the Prefectual system of the 
rest of Japan. The business of the island 
is mostly in timber, horses, fur, and 
fisheries. The centre and north are still 
virgin forest. 

It is impossible that this happy state 
of things can last in view of the expansive 


energy of the Japanese people, the work- 
ing of coal, and the increased strategic 
importance of the harbours of southern 
Hokkaido, Hakodate, and Mororan— 
lying as they do opposite to Vladivostok. 
After describing my own experiences I 
will sum up with some advice to anyone 
who thinks of going this trip. 

Getting together some odd fragments 
of fishing gear in Peking, I arrived in 
Tokyo the proud possessor of three sea 
trout flies, three reels, two of Hardy’s 
sea trout casts, a Devon minnow, and 
a fly book, full of flies suitable to 
the streams of Exmoor. At the shop 
that stands under the sign “ Fishing 
Tackle’ there were added two salmon 
flies (the only two in the shop), some 
small spoons, silk line, and some twisted 
silk cast little thicker than sea trout cast, 
and of marvellous strength. 

With the help of Hardy’s catalogue 
seventeen feet of natural unstrengthened 
bamboo was converted into a five-jointed 
rod, with a quite creditable (looking) 
copy of a locking joint ; also a landing 
net. Little did I guess the grief 1 was 
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laying up for myself when I allowed the 
man to make this landing net “ patent ” 
and “ collapsible.” 

Leaving Tokyo at 10-30 at night 
Aomori was reached at 5 a.m. on the 
second day, and a dull time was passed 
waiting for the boat for Mororan. This 
boat leaves at 7 p.m. and arrives twelve 
hours later. 

Two days were spent at Mororan 
anxiously calculating the chances of my 
cook failing me. He was to have met 


me on the 26th of May, but arrived 
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Following the coast eastwards from 
Mororan, two hours in the train brought 
me to Tomokomai. From Tomokomai 
the journey is continued on a private 
railway belonging to a paper mill. This 
line is used for bringing timber for paper 
pulp, which timber is floated down the 
Sarogawa from the forests of the interior. 
It is no ordinary railway. 

The city of Tomokomai ends somewhat 
abruptly in a field of long grass. Walking 
through the grass you come upon some 
tramlines, high, thin, and toy-like; in 


twenty-four hours later. Nowhere in all 
the East are time and distance more 
systematically disregarded than in Japan 
—curious trait in a nation so successful 
in modern war. These two days were 
spent in buying stores and cooking gear, 
for Mororan is the most advanced base 
of European food in this direction. 

The “ Ship’s chandler and provision 
merchant ”’ speaking excellent English 
was a fund of information. It appeared 
I was too early in the season, and the 
fish did not go up the rivers for another 
three weeks, but as no one had been 
where I was going I did not altogether 
believe this. I must here explain that 
my destination (as far as I knew) was 
Piratore on the Sarogawa. 


the middle of the field stands the ter- 
minus, and a signal post on which it 
would be easy to hang your hat. 

After a wait, suitable to the Eastern- 
liness of the locality, came a train. The 
engine, surmounted by a brass bell, and 
not only surmounted but overwhelmed, 
was built in Ohio in 1860. Perhaps it 
trundled Stonewall Jackson round Man- 
assas Junction—and perhaps not. Such 
was the crowd of passengers that they 
had to bring out the entire remaining 
rolling stock of the company, a thing 
like a caravan on runners, which wae 
standing forlornly in the corner of ths 
field. All that could be seen of the 
shunting operations was smoke and the 
brass bell over the grass tops. 
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SALMON TROUT IN HOKKAIDO 


We started, the passenger wagons the 
last of an enormous string of empty 
timber trucks. Eventually, after three 
hours along the coast we pulled up at 
Sarafto. I was met by a youth who, with 
cap in hand, remarked “ Bussy,” and 
there it was. Someone had seen and 
imitated a European tin toy *bus—also 
made about 1860. Very short ‘“ she”’ 
was and very high; of a colouring and 
shade only used in tin toys: green, red, 
and blue. When I say it had tin chim- 
neys in the roof, fore and aft, and when 
you have seen its photograph you may 
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used to watch the fishermen catching 
marsu in a manner far from dignified for 
so sporting a fish. 

A six or eight foot dam is built from 
the bank into the stream, which is very 
swift-flowing. This dam forms a back- 
water and welcome resting place, into 
which the fish go on their way up. A net 
is used, in shape like a pyramid with one 
face missing. The pyramid is fastened 
at the apex to a six-foot pole. From the 
net walls and floor run strings which all 
join in one and are attached to the 
fisherman’s finger. The net is lowered 


A LOG BARRIER 


get some inkling of the magnificence of 
Bussy.” 

There was no other vehicle than 
“ Bussy,” so I took it for my kit at a 
figure extortionate enough to please a 
taxidriver. The next fortnight was spent 
in gazing at a river full of timber, and as 
thick as soup. On every side the infor- 
mation was that the marsu did not go 
up the river for “more one month,” 
when the logging operations would have 
ceased. Having spent two wretched 
nights in Piratore I betook myself back 
to Sarafto, staying at ‘ Mores,” the 
Japanese inn. There every evening I 


in three feet of water, missing face down 
stream. A fish pressing against any side 
of the net vibrates the alarm string on 
the fisherman’s finger, then by the simple 
process of falling backwards in his boat 
or on his platform he lifts the fish out. 

The marsu having a market value of 
about 50 sen on the spot numerous are 
the barriers built and many the crouch- 
ing figures which may be seen when the 
tide and the fish are coming up the river. 
Sixty-four fish were caught in this man- 
ner in one night by the village. 

The gathering of knowledge on any 
subject in Japan is far from an easy or 
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pleasant task. Suspicion is aroused and 
there comes an expression which at once 
is a model of blankness. 

After a fortnight, I decided to push 
on up to the headwaters of the river, and 
that evening a fisherman came in to say 
that two marsu had been netted above 
the highest log barrier, some twenty miles 
above. Full of hope I set off at seven 
next morning for Nikibets on the Naka- 
bira, a tributary of the Sarowaga. Going 
up the right bank the river was crossed 
at Piratore, eight miles on the way. 
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and foals. It is one of the Government 
horse depots, and for miles round the 
horses run wild in herds. There, in the 
cool sweet grass by the river bank, I 
pitched my tent. Sand poured copiously 
from the tent as it was unrolled, and I 
thanked my stars I was where I was, and 
not on the arid wastes on the borders of 
Mongolia where that sand was collected. 

Next morning the journey was con- 
tinued, the baggage on pack horses, all 
mares with foals at foot. The ‘ road” 
ceases entirely at Nikibets, and progress 
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Thus far the road runs up a wide valley 
and through primitive cultivation, but 
at Piratore, after crossing the river, 
cultivation ceases and habitations become 
further and further apart. Another eight 
miles brings one to the junction with the 
Nakabira. Here I found the water free 
of logs, clean, and very cold. My spirits 
rose. At last at four o’clock we arrived 
in Nikibets. Nikibets consists of some 
three houses all surrounded by paddocks 
and railings, more like England than 
anything I have seen out of it—nowhere 
is it quite the same ! 

The paddocks are full of brood mares 


was made along paths through dense 
forests, all in the first green of earliest 
summer. Every clearing was carpeted 
with lily of the valley, as thick as prim- 
roses as home, and smelling like hot-house 
flowers. The paths lead for the most 
part along tablelands parallel to the river 
and a couple of hundred feet above it, 
occasionally dipping down suddenly to 
cross some gully. Two hours of steady 
going brought us to the river bed, and 
crossing two forks of the stream I pitched 
my tent under a tree on some good gravel. 

An excellent kitchen, roofed and walled 
with bark from an old woodcutter’s hut, 
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SALMON TROUT IN HOKKIADO 


‘was run up, and, at about 5 p.m., while 
cook was sorting things out I wandered 
off to look at the river and see if the 
rod would throw a fly. I did not take a 
landing net. 

Walking one hundred yards up the 
river it was not long before I saw a silver 
side turning in a deep pool. One of the 
two precious salmon flies was tried—no 
response ; then a spoon—no result ! Then 
the other fly, a Durham Ranger, and at 
once, before I realised what was happen- 
ing, a fish had it deep down and was 
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surprise assault luckily failed. The fish 
was not quite so done as all that, and 
the depths of the water saved him to me. 
After a stern lecture cook was induced 
to behave more like a sensible gillie, and 
at last some 7 Ibs. of glittering marsu 
was safe on the bank. 

The next day, spent in exploring up 
the river, ended in disappointment, and 
it was not till late afternoon that another 
fish was secured in the same pool as the 
day before. The fish came to a spoon. 

The following day I tried right up 
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THE ‘*‘NAKABIRA”’ 


fighting all he knew. Cook was busy 
hammering in tent pegs and did not at 
first hear my cries for the net. Followed 
some terribly anxious moments with 
one’s first fish and tackle all untried. An 
extra raucous cry brought him, and after 
some vehement explanation he brought 
the net and some relief to my anxiety. 
By this time the fish was apparently 
beat and coming to the side. Cook had 
never seen fishing operations before, and, 
after gazing speechless for some moments 
flung himself and the net at the fish. The 


stream, being now in possession of a gillie, 
an Ainu boy of fourteen or sixteen. Set- 
ting out in the early morning, I had a 
two-and-a-half hour walk through forest, 
climbing and sliding up and down gully 
sides, tramping through clearings full of 
lily of the valley, with a cloudless sky 
and ever the wall of snow-dappled moun- 
tains running as a barrier across the head 
of the valley. 

Cuckoos and larks on every side, and 
occasionally horses, starting away and 
crashing through the undergrowth to the 
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nearest clearing, there to stand, tail to 
tail, snorting and gazing to see if this 
were really the dreaded enemy, the 
Hokkaido bear. A morning to put life 
into even an Ainu, and gillie beguiled the 
way by dashes through the lilies of the 
valley with the fishing net after butter- 
flies. 

My destination was a large pool from 
which rose a perpendicular rock wall 
making half the pool dark on the 
brightest day. Rapids flowed into the 
pool above and the current flowing direct 
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the fish was persuaded to take to 
the lower pool and leave the other 
undisturbed. 

There the fight was fought to a finish 
and the fish brought to the sandy shallow. 
Gillie having been instructed in the use 
of the net, I thought all was well, but 
his butterfly-catching propensities were 
too much for him, and quite suddenly he 
turned the net upside down over the top 
of the fish—a large one. He could not 
suffer this indignity, beat as he was, and 
a wild scene ensued with which I was 
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against the rock the water slid sideways 
to a second pool below. A place for fish 
if ever there was one, and fish there were. 

At first I could do no good, but wading 
the rapids gave me a much better posi- 
tion. The first cast brought a fine marsu 
following from the shadow into the light ; 


but he would have none of it. Every- 
thing was tried, and at last in despair the 
white moth. All this time vigorous swirls 
and splashes told me the fish were busy. 
Two or three casts with the moth and 
then success. After the first few rushes 


powerless to interfere from the lack of 
intelligible language and the necessity of 
keeping the strain on. The upshot was 
that I had the mortification of seeing my 
fish float away on its back, to plunge a 
moment later into the depths of the pool. 
The loss of a fly was a serious thing. 
Instantaneous success met the second 
and sole remaining white moth, which 
was taken as it swept along the face of 
the smooth rock wall ; and a well-shaped 
fish was landed—without gillie’s assist- 
ance. I will not bore the reader with 
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SALMON TROUT IN HOKKAIDO 


further accounts. In fourteen days’ 
fishing I landed fifteen fish, and to say 
that I lost an equal number is to under- 
state the case. Disaster after disaster 
overtook the precious flies: here a barb 
flicked off, there a complete cast was lost 
on some snag. 

Then, reduced to tying my own flies, 
three blank days followed, until the 
situation was saved by the magnificent 
plumage of my bi-weekly hen, who put 
up some splendid orange and_ black 
feathers which, with old gold and green 
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rather glad, having had about enough 
after nine hours in the ice-cold water. 
The warmer the day, the colder the water 
with the melting of the snows. It was 
impossible to keep dry, much wading 
had to be done over waist deep, so that 
one was glad enough to return to the 
steaming hot bath which the Japanese 
understand so well. 

Dinner alongside a roaring log fire, and 
after dinner came a sort of general dis- 
cussion while Gillie stood almost in the 
fire drying himself. Thinking this bad 
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from a tie, made a most captivating type 
of Durham Ranger. The collapsible net 
did little else but collapse and became 
useless. The patent locking joints of the 
rod broke, and the 17 ft. rod ended much 
spliced and about 12 ft. long. The best 
and most sporting fish were caught on 
the last day—94 and 64 Ibs. respectively. 
The best day’s catch was four fish, the 
smallest fish 5 lbs. 

The fish did not seem to rise in the 
early morning, and in the evening not 
after six o’clock, of which fact one was 
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for him, I gave him an old flannel shirt 
to put on dry in the evening, but so 
proud of it was he that he wore it all 
day long outside everything else and 
trailing round his heels. 

During the evening talks I was told 
how the bears come down in July when 
a big run of fish is on, sit by the side*of 
the rapids and knock the fish out as they 
goup. How every herd of horses they 
say loses several of its number killed by 
bears. They are big bears standing 
about 6 ft. and very savage. How an 
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enterprising individual started a pig 
farm in the forest, but though the pigs 
got nice and fat, so did the bears, and 
the farm had to be abandoned. 

One night a herd of terrified horses 
swept through the camp, but nothing 
was heard of the pursuing bears, and 
peace reigned again in the valley, only 
disturbed by the barking of the foxes. 

It was with the utmost regret that I 
fastened the kit on the pack horses and 
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Any yellow and black fly is good, so are 
white moths, even at mid-day. Take 
some small spoons. A fourteen or fifteen 
foot light salmon rod and forty yards of 
line. A gaff. Take waders, but you will 
not keep dry anyway; they moderate 
the cold, however. Take a mosquito net. 

Marsu differ but little from sea trout 
in appearance. The tail is straight and 
there is a line from eye to tail. In habits 
or fighting capacity they differ not at 


COOK, AND A DAY’S CATCH 


set out for Nikibets. There I took an 
Ainu canoe with an old white-haired 
boatman and did the thirty miles of 
river far quicker than the horses did the 
twenty miles of road. Navigation down 
the many rapids, through the floating 
timber and wood jams, was not without 
excitement. 

A twelve-mile drive in “‘ Bussy ”’ next 
morning finished my fishing trip. 

To anyone who thinks of going I would 
say :—Arrive at the river by 12th June 
ready to fish. Take large sea trout flies 
and salmon flies, and plenty of them. 


all. It is a golden rule to give them ten 


minutes after a rise. People speak of 
them as if they move up and down the 
river a lot; I cannot think this is so. 
They go up the river, of course, but it 
is not difficult to find where the fish are ; 
they rise freely. 

While I was there I never found 
more than a few miles between succeed- 
ing batches of fish. 

The salmon come up in August and 
September, but the flies are bad in the 
forest at this time. 
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A TEMPTING BAIT 


BY ARMIGER BARCLAY 


THE place was a blot on the landscape. 
It looked like a tin rabbit-hutch of vast 
proportions, decorated all over with 
bright-coloured signs. They stuck out 
from the walls and hung from the 
chimney in green, red and yellow, telling, 
you to use Somebody’s motor-spirit, or 
Somebody else’s lubricant. Remnants 
of cars, damaged perambulators, bicycle 
frames, and tin cans littered the frontage. 
There was a workshop of sorts at 
one side, and a showcase of dummy 
accessories stood behind the broken fence. 

A cross-eyed little man came out as I 
pulled up for a can of petrol to get my 
“runabout ’’ home with. When he had 
emptied it into the tank he looked 
critically over..the car, and ended by 
closely examining my pressure guage 
and speed-indicator. 

“Fairly reliable ?’’ he asked of the 
latter. 

“T believe so,” I said. ‘“‘ Why?” 

“Used to be my job up in town. 
Taximeters, I mean,” he grinned. “I 
could put you up to a dodge or two!” 
And he winked his roving eye. 

“What sort of a dodge ? 

I should think he had fifty, all learnt 
while in control of the meters at a big 
motor-car yard before he settled down 
as a repairer in the country. He quite 
frankly admitted that he had had “ the 
chuck”’ for tampering with the mechan- 
ism of the machines under his care ; and 
he spoke regretfully of the harvest he 
and the drivers used to make at the 
expense of the cab owners when taxis 
were not as common as they are now. 
Of course he had a “‘down”’ on the police. 
It was they who had found him out. 

“A nice lot they are down here,’’ he 
went on. “ Ever ’eld you up?” 

I admitted—out of sympathy—that 
though they hadn’t done so yet I knew 
they would very much like to. The 
locality was notorious for “‘ traps’ and 
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the inimical attitude of the police 
towards motorists. 

“Swine!” he snarled. “ Interferin’ 
lot o’ blighters! They’d stop-watch a 
steam-roller for two pins. D’you know 
what I’d like to do to ’em?” 

For sheer malevolence I have never 
met anyone to compare with him. He 
rolled out a list of hideous mutilations 
that would have shocked an Inquisitor 
of old. It wasn’t death to policemen he 
asked for so much as their extermination 
after long-drawn-out agonies. 

“Look ’ere,” he said. ‘‘ They done 
me up, an’ I'll do them up when I get 
the chance. Ifthey’re ever on your track 
you come to me. I'll ’elp. I'll do any- 
thing, an’ I’ll swear anything against 
‘em. Mind you come to me.” 

“T don’t quite see how 
murred. 

“Now, ‘ow abart this speed 
indicator o’ yourn?” he interrupted. 
“Tf it under-registers—says fourteen 
mile an ’our when you're goin’ nearer 
twenty—it might get you into trouble. 
If I was you I’d ’ave it seen to—tuned 
up to record full speed. Keeps you on 
the safe side, d’you see ?”’ 

I thought that good advice, and told 
him he could have a look at it. He was 
down on his knees in a moment peering 
behind the hub of the road wheel. 

“ Centrifugal type,” he muttered. “ I’ll 
just get my tools.” 

He came back quickly and took off the 
dial. He was very deft and quick, and 
I could not follow his proceedings. But 
he did things to the little governor at the 
end of the magnifying gearing. 

“As I thought,” he said. ‘‘ You’ve 
been goin’ six or seven miles faster than 
what you knew. No wonder the bobbies 
"ave been watchin’ you !”’ 

“ How do you know that ?”’ I asked. 

“Tear things. You can take it from 
me they ’ave. D’you know ’Opkins ? 


” I de- 
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No? Big sandy-’aired chap; ‘ates 
motorists. ’E’s got a noliday just now, 
so ’e ain’t on duty ; but when ’e is you 
be careful.” 

I went home in a thoughtful mood. It 
was depressing to know that the local 
police had their eyes on me. I had sus- 
pected something of the sort, and now 
had it confirmed. I’m not a reckless 
driver. I don’t suppose I have ever 
exceeded the speed-limit, except on the 
open road when I’ve seen it clear for a 
mile ahead. I’m particularly considerate 
in passing through villages, in the vicinity 
of schools, or when meeting other users 
of the roads. It was no consolation to 
assure myself of these things however. I 
knew the unreasonable attitude of the 
police. I knew they would catch me 


napping one day when I least expected 
it, and that I should be the victim of 
some technical offence. 

For days I drove at a pace to make a 
shunting engine weep. Friends chipped 


me about losing my nerve, and I am 
fairly certain that every constable in the 
district came to the conclusion that I 
drove like that on purpose to impress 
him, and made up for it by going unheard 
of speeds directly he was out of sight. 

The next time I passed the cross-eyed 
repairer’s place he signed me to stop. 
When I pulled up he said confidentially. 

“’Opkins is back from his ’oliday.”’ 

“Thanks,” I said. “ I’m being extra 
careful just now.” 

“So’s ’E’s out for a conviction.” 

“He won’t convict me if I can help 

“You won't be able to ’elp it. "Opkins 
is layin’ traps all over the shop. There’s 
one on the Rimpton road now.” 

That was bad news. The Rimpton 
road was one I often drove over. It was 
five miles from my house, and as un- 
frequented by motor or any other traffic 
as a road could be. Without knowing 
more of “ ’Opkins”’ than I did I began 
to take a strong dislike to him. 

“ That’s awkward,” I said. 
even know Hopkins by sight.” 


don’t 
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“Got a face like a stop-watch. I'll 
point ’im out to you first chance I get.”’ 

I heard a lot about Inspector Hopkins 
during the following week. You could 
only describe him as motor mad. He 
had a mania for traps. He would 
skirmish behind hedges, and lie in 
ambush in hayricks on the lookout for 
his quarry. Nothing that ingenuity 
could devise or the letter of the law 
tolerate would he leave undone in his 
harassing war against car owners. 

I was in my motor-house one day 
when who should turn up but the 
cross-eyed man. He slithered in with 
noiseless tread, just as if he were shod 
with pneumatics. I believe he used bits 
of old tyres to repair his boots with. 
Anyhow, there he was with one eye on 
me and the other at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, and an expression of caution 
all over his little Cockney face. 

“’Opkins is outside,’ he whispered. 
““T see ‘im watchin’, so I come in to 
give you the office.” 

Thanks,’ I said; but he can’t 
have me up for being at home. Aren’t 
you rather over cautious ? ”’ 

“No. I been thinkin’,” he answered, 
reflectively. “‘ I got an idea.” 

“Look here,’’ I said, with suppressed 
humour, “I can’t let you murder him 
on my premises, if that’s what you're 
thinking of.” 

“T don’t want to—at least not yet 
awhile ; and when I do it’ll be some- 
where well away from his beat. No, 
what I want is to do ’im up. ’E’s 
spoilin’ my business.” 

He was quite serious, and I had a 
conviction that he wanted to use mv 
premises as a screen for some criminal 
purpose. 

** Understand,” I said, ‘‘ I won’t have 
you throwing stones at him from behind 
my laurels. There’s a cemetery up the 
road. You'd much better do it from 
there.”’ 

He ignored the suggestion, and began 
wrinkling his face in thought. 

“It’s a fair do if he’ll bite,” he mused. 
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“ Bite what ?” 

“There’s a big farm on fire over at 
Rimpton, and a lot o’ gipsies are lootin’ 
the place.” 

“How do you know ?”’ 

“T just been over that way on my 
motor-cycle, and ‘eard about it at 
Clavering.” 

Now I must confess that a big fire 
always has an attraction for me. I 
wanted to see this one. My car was 
ready; so was I. Involuntarily my 
hand went to the starting handle. 

“Sure it’s at Rimpton ?”’ I asked. 

“Certain. You goin’ ?” 

I nodded. 

“One moment,” said he. He picked 
up a small screw-driver from the bench. 
“Let’s ’ave a look at your speed 
indicator. I won't be a sec.” 

While I started up the engine he 
opened the instrument and for the 
second time did things to the governor. 
I had no time to object. Speed indica- 
tors seemed to be an obsession with him. 


Besides, he was so infernally quick. 
‘Come on,” he said, and ran towards 
the gate, where a quick glance showed 
me he had left his motor-cycle. 
In my excitement I forgot all about 


Hopkins. All I thought of was to get 
over to Rimpton while the farm was 
blazing. How odd it is that one can 
look on at that sort of thing—the 
destruction of another person’s property 
—not only without any self-reproach, 
but with positive enjoyment! I hardly 
know anyone who wouldn’t seize the 
opportunity to hurry off to see a big fire. 
Man is apparently built that way. A fire 
stirs some elemental emotion in him. 

When I turned the car into the road 
‘I found the repairer in animated con- 
versation with a policeman —a _ big 
sandy-haired man. 

“TI dunno ’oo’s place it is,” the 
former was saying; “ but it’s a fair 
treat of a fire. Chap as told me was 
cyclin’ for ’elp over to Clavering. ’E 
said the gipsies ’ad got a pianner and a 
lot o’ silver spoons and forks ’Ere’s 
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a gentleman what’s goin’ over to 
Rimpton,” he augmented as I came 
round the corner. 

The policeman—intuitively I knew 
him to be the loathsome Hopkins—was 
fidgetting with his feet. Something told 
me that he, also, was keen not to miss 
the fire, perhaps to run in the looting 
gipsies. I was calculating that he would 
never get there in time, when the cross- 
eyed man made an astonishing suggestion. 

“Tf you’d give Inspector ’Opkins a 
lift over to Rimpton,”’ he said, “ you’d 
be obligin’ ’im.”’ 

I hesitated. So did Hopkins. The 
idea of obliging an inimical policeman 
did not appeal to me. Hopkins, no 
doubt, shied at the idea of being seen in 
an automobile. 

“Don’t waste time, or you'll be too 
late,” fretted the repairer. 

That decided me. “ Jump in,” I said 
to Hopkins; and Hopkins, unable to 
withstand the temptation, jumped. 

The repairer ran his machine up the 
road vaulted into the saddle, and went 
off in a volley of ear-splitting reports. 
Less noisily, we followed twenty yards 
behind. I took a look at Hopkins. That 
he wasn’t happy was obvious. His 
feet were pressed against the dash, and 
one hand gripped the side of the seat ; 
his mouth was tense. 

Over his shoulder the repairer shouted, 
and jerked his head to indicate greater 
speed. The road was good, and I let the 
car out. The hand on the indicator 
went slowly up, so slowly that I mar- 
velled. According to my estimate we 
were doing twenty-five miles an hour, 
and the thing only registered fourteen. 

'The repairer’s voice came down the 
wind. “Come he yelled. 

I caught the sense rather than the 
sound of the words. His machine was 
banging away like a Maxim gone mad. 
The pillar of dust behind him looked like 
its smoke. My own tappet valves and 
the grind of the tyres increased the 
volume of sound. Hopkins’ pasty face 
was a beastly colour. His eyes stared. 
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“Like it ?’”’ I shouted. 


He shook his head _ vigorously. 
“ You're going too f-fast!’’ he got out. 


“ Only eighteen,’ I said, pointing to 
the dial. 
“‘S-seems like eighty,’ he faltered. 


Curiously enough it seemed like that 
tome. Even the repairer had dropped 
back. He kept as close to the car as 
he dared. His eyes were directed at 
the dash as though he were looking to 
see the speed indicated on the dial. 
Presently he dashed on again. 

We were on the Rimpton road now, 
going a rare lick. Still, there was the 
indicator, and Hopkins himself could see 
what it recorded. If you must have a 
policeman for a passenger it’s just as 
well to be within the letter of the law. 
Being within it, with something to spare, 
I didn’t see why I shouldn’t have my 
money’s worth, so I crowded on the pace 
to just within the maximum. 

“It’s awful!’ I heard Hopkins gasp. 

“ That’s only because you’re not used 
to it,’ I said. ‘It’s absolutely safe. 
I could pull up within a dozen yards if 
I wanted to.” 

That wasn’t the absolute truth, but 
I thought it as well to say it. 

“T wish you would,” he cried, plain- 
tively. ‘‘ If I’m seen going at this pace 
I shall never hear the last of it !”’ 

“Wouldn’t you be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to show you were within the 
speed-limit ? ”’ 

be g-glad to get out!” 

“Why man, we're only going nineteen 
and a half miles an hour. You’ve only 
to look at the indicator to assure 
yourself of it,’’ I said, in derision. 

“Don’t understand he muttered 
in bewildered tones. 

Just then we shot past an excited 
policeman. I could see him through 
the dust made by the motor-cycle. He 
waved his hands and shouted. Away 
ahead, I espied two more men in blue 
standing close to the hedge. Until that 
moment I had forgotten all about the 
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“trap on the Rimpton road. We had 
plunged right into it! 

““Confound I said, and looked 
at Hopkins. 

“Stop! Let me out!” he squirmed. 

Should I? Not until I had certain 
guarantees. 

“ All right,” I said. But you'll bear 
me out that I wasn’t going over twenty 
miles an hour ?”’ 

“Yes, yes,” he fidgetted. 

I applied the brake and stopped just 
as we reached the two policemen. 
Hopkins staggered out of the car. His 
ungloved hands were blue with cold. 
His eyes streamed. He was breathless. 

The policemen came alongside staring 
at Hopkins. I don’t know what they 
thought. I could see that they didn’t 
know what to say. The repairer had 
also pulled up. 

‘““What’s the matter?” he asked, 
truculently. “‘ What do you mean by 
making people put on brakes all of a 
sudden and ruinin’ their tyr2s ?” 

They couldn’t resist the challenge. 
Though they didn’t know how to deal 
with me because of Hopkins, I saw that 
they meant to take it out of the repairer 
whom they didn’t associate with either 
of us. 

“You’ve been going over forty miles 
an hour. We timed you.”’ 

“What? Me!” The virtuous in- 
dignation in the repairer’s tone was 
absolutely convincing. ‘‘ Me goin’ forty 
mile an hour!” _ shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ Well, in that case, these 
‘ere gentlemen in the car ’ave been goin’ 
the same. You talk to them. I took 
my pace from them, and I’ve been close 
to ’em for the last four miles. Ain't 
I?” he demanded, fixing Hopkins with 
one of his awful eyes. 

“ Yes—that is, no,” stuttered Hopkins. 

“Yes? No? What d’you mean?” 
shouted the repairer. ‘“‘ Look ’ere,” he 
went on threateningly, “‘ you got a speed 
indicator on the dash. What’s it been 
sayin’ ?”’ 

I looked at Hopkins ; Hopkins looked 
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stupidly at the dial, at the repairer, at 
me, and finally at his subordinates. 

“Under twenty mile an hour,” he 
muttered. 

““*Ave I been close to all the time ? ”’ 
the repairer asked. 

“Well then I'd like to know what 
you two blighters are up to? ”’ 

In despair the “two blighters”’ 
silently appealed to Hopkins for 
guidance, and got none. The Inspector 
avoided meeting their eyes. 

“Tl tell you what you’re up to,” 
proceeded the repairer, belligerently. 
“You’re loafin’ about the roads, tellin’ 
lies about respectable motorists and 
tryin’ to get ’em into trouble instead of 
doin’ what you’re paid to do, which is 
keepin’ law and order, and runnin’ in 
bad characters. And I’m goin’ to see 
you do it in future. I’m goin’ to take 
this ‘ere matter to the County Court, 
Iam. I’m goin’ to call this ’ere gentle- 
man to prove what you’re up to, and 


Inspector ’Opkins will ’ave to appear as 
a witness.”’ 

The threat of taking Hopkins into 
court to shatter the reputation of his 
own men and so damage his own dis- 
mayed him. Abjectly he signed to his 


myrmidons. The three of them stood 
apart and consulted in whispers. The 
repairer covertly wiped his mouth to 
hide a grin. I began to see things. 


The policeman who had spoken first 
came back to us. He coughed apologeti- 
cally behind his hand. 

“‘ There’s been a mistake,” he said. 

“Snf!” went the repairer, sarcasti- 
cally. 

“My mate’s stop-watch must ’ave 
been wrong.’’ He addressed himself to 
me. ‘I hope you'll overlook it, sir.” 

“ Well—er ” T began. 

“The Inspector hopes so, too, sir,” 
he put in hurriedly. “‘ He wants to get 
on to the fire.” 

“‘ What fire ?’’ stared the repairer. 


The question brought Hopkins forward. 
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“At the farm—at Kimpton. What 
you told me about,” said he. 

The repairer looked incomprehension. 
“ Fire ? I dunno what you mean.” 

“You said you’d met a man cycling 
over to Clavering for help, and that 
gipsies were looting the place.”’ 

“°FE’s mad! They’re all mad!” 
declared the repairer. “I never said 
there was a fire over at Clavering. 
You’re dreamin’ !”’ 

Hopkins rubbed his head in bewilder- 
ment and looked at me. It was not my 
place to verify a conversation between 
him and the repairer of which I had only 
caught a fragment, so I shook my head. 

“Ere, I’ve ’ad enough of this. 
goin’ on,” said the repairer in a tone of 
disgust. He started off to get way on 
his motor-cycle. 

“Well,” said I to Hopkins as I made 
ready to follow, “‘ are you coming on ? ”’ 

Hopkins glared at me and swore quietly 
to himself. I opened the throttle and 
went in pursuit of the repairer. When, a 
mile further on, I caught up with him he 
was standing in the road flourishing a 
screw-driver. 

“You'll get yourself and me into 
trouble one of these days,’’ I admonished 
when I pulled up. “Id like the truth 
about that fire.’’ 

“Tt’s out now,” he grinned. 

“Oh ? What are you up to with that 
screwdriver ? ”’ 

“Goin’ to have a look at the speed 
indicator.” 

“What? Again?” 

“Tt struck me,’ said he, while he mani- 
pulated the thing, “that it was a bit 
under-registerin’ when you ’ad ’Opkins 
aboard.”’ He laughed, sardonically. 

‘Look here,’ I said. ‘‘ How fast 
were we going ?”’ 

“Well,” he replied, “if you ask me, 
it must ’ave been nearer fifty.” 

“ But that thing gave it as nineteen- 
and-a-half !”’ 

Oh, that!” he scoffed. ‘“‘ That was 
only a bit o’ bait for Opkins’s trap. My 
word, didn’t ’e swaller it!” 
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although, of course, the annual migration 
hither of foreign-bred woodcock still 
takes place every autumn. It is com- 


monly allowed that there is now hardly 


a county in Great Britain in which the 
woodcock is not known to nest, and 
it may be asserted with confidence 
that there are particular districts 
where the breeding woodcock are quite 
common. Of course it may be con- 
tended that this increase in_ the 
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men in places where the woodcock 
has displayed this new tendency most 
freely is that there has been a steady 
increase in the number of breeding pairs 
for some years past—keepers who have 
known a particular neighbourhood from 
their youth up declaring that there can 
be no possible doubt as to the facts. 

It might be rash, perhaps, to assert 
that nesting woodcock are more plentiful 
in Great Britain at the present time than 


WOODCOCK’S NEST, SHOWING EGGS JUST HATCHED OFF 
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THE NESTING WOODCOCK 


BY FRANK BONNETT 


ONE of the most interesting ornitho- 
logical problems that has occurred in 
this country within recent years is that 
which concerns the nesting of the wood- 
cock. A century ago the finding of a 
woodcock’s nest was considered quite an 
event in practically every part of Eng- 
land, though in Ireland, of course, the 
birds had been known to breed in fair 
numbers from time immemorial. There 
were, too, just a few places on the main- 
land where the gamekeepers usually 
reckoned on finding one or two nests in 
most seasons; but these places were so 
few and far between that they might 
almost have been reckoned on the fingers 
of one hand. At any rate, judging by the 


remarks of writers of the period, the 
woodcock was always regarded as a more 
or less rare bird in the breeding season, 
and if anyone discovered a nest or 
observed the birds in spring or 
summer he wrote at once to some 
prominent sporting paper to record the 
fact. 

In recent times, however, a great 
change appears to have come over the 
woodcock in its relation to Great Britain 
as a breeding centre. Modern authorities 
are now agreed that so far from the 
woodcock having to be regarded as an 
uncommon summer dweller in these 
islands, it may now be looked upon to 
a very large extent as a resident species, 
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number of British-nesting woodcock is 
more apparent than real, owing prin- 
cipally to the fact that bird observation 
is carried on nowadays with a much 
greater thoroughness than was ever 
before attempted. That is certainly true 
in a general sense; but it can hardly be 
contended that the gamekeeper of to-day 
—who is the principal witness in the 
case—is any more observant than were 
his predecessors. The testimony of these 


ever before, but it seems at least probable 
that such may be the case, for taking 
into consideration the habits of the bird, 
and its immense popularity from the time 
when game-shooting first came into 
practice, it would be strange indeed had 
no-one ever recorded some single instance 
of the species having been noted in 
unusual numbers during the nesting 
season. The woodcock has ever been 
one of the easiest of birds to observe 
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during the time that she is carrying out 
her domestic labours. She will permit 
even the photographer to approach her 
at close quarters, and the young for some 
time after they are hatched are by no 
means difficult to watch or even to 
capture. More than thirty years ago, 
when nature photography was a much 
newer thing than it is now, woodcock 
were being photographed on their nests, 
for Mr. Manley in his ‘‘ Notes on Game 
and Game-shooting ”’ tells of a woodcock 
which after having permitted two 
observers to watch it at close quarters 
for several minutes, went on sitting long 
enough to allow a camera to be fetched 
and a photograph taken with the lens 
within six feet of her and the leg of the 
stand within two! It is impossible to 


suppose that a bird which will counten- 
ance such liberties as these could often 
have been overlooked by the gamekeeper 
of olden days, who must continually have 
been on the alert. 

No man may say for certain what it 


is that has caused the woodcock to 
develop this apparently new desire to 
nest so much more freely on British soil. 
And at first sight it may seem mere 
waste of time to try and discover what 
attraction there can be here to-day that 
did not formerly exist. For we know 
how erratic a bird this is in all his ways 
—a creature of impulse (at any rate to 
our way of thinking) that seems to act 
just on the spur of the moment as the 
fancy takes him. That, at least, is the 
sort of character the woodcock, as a 
winter visitor, has earned among us, and 
one supposes that its summer proceed- 
ing may be governed in much the 
same erratic manner. But it would be 
interesting to discover whether these 
woodcock that now breed with us in fair 
numbers were originally birds of foreign 
origin, or are simply birds bred on British 
soil and so imbued with that “ insular 
prejudice ’’ which is supposed to be a 
marked characteristic of the human 
Briton. It seems more probable, how- 
ever, that the increase in our nesting 
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‘cock was originally due rather to an 
influx of birds from abroad than to any 
particular effort on the part of birds bred 
in our midst; for otherwise one would 
have expected this increase to have begun 
and to have been noticed much earlier. 
There is, however, one point in this 
connection which ought not to be over- 
looked, and it is that the increase of 
woodcock may be due in some measure 
at least to the better protection now 
afforded to birds of most kinds by reason 
of the legislation in force. 

Writing some thirty years ago on this 
very subject of the woodcock’s increasing 
partiality for this country as a breeding 
area, a sportsman of the day gave 
utterance to the following remarks, 
which in the light of what has 
happened since then make very 
interesting reading. “It is an un- 
doubted fact,’ he says, “‘ which all 
sportsmen and naturalists will hail with 
satisfaction, that there is a considerable 
increase in the number of woodcock 
which remain in this country throughout 
the year and rear their young with us. 
In 1878 reports from Sussex—a favourite 
county with ’cock—from the Forest of 
Dean, shew that there were more nests 
in those localities than had been known 
in any previous season. And _ this 
number is likely, I think, to shew still 
further increase under the protection 
afforded by recent legislation to wild 
birds and wildfowl during the breeding 
season. Thus, though snipe-shooting 
seems to shew a continuous falling off 
year after year, owing to the steady 
increase of draining operations, wood- 
cock-shooting is decidedly looking up, 
to the delight of most sportsmen, who 
would sooner bag a ’cock than any bird 
that flies.” The words of this writer 
have undoubtedly been fulfilled, though 
it may be that some other cause than he 
suggests has been at work to bring about 
the result that he prophesied. One does 
not like to think that the increase of 
woodcock here is due solely to a whim 
on the part of the bird; and yet, as we 
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have already said, it is difficult to 
explain the matter in any other way. 
Whatever the reason of their greater 
liking for us, we may hope that the 
woodcock will be long content to 
persevere with its praiseworthy efforts, 
and we for our part ought to do all we 
can to encourage them. 

The experiments conducted in con- 
nection with the marking of nestling 
woodcock throw a good deal of light 
upon the movements of the birds bred 
in this country, and some very remark- 
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next year, however, nineteen birds were 
“ringed ;’”’ for the method adopted is to 
place a ring of soft metal around one leg. 
This bears the impression of the letter 
““N” and the year in which the ring 
was attached. 

After 1897 an increasing number of 
young woodcock were marked at Alnwick 
up to 1905, when over fifty were identified 
in this manner. Since then, unfortu- 
nately, there has been a decrease in the 
number of birds “ labelled,’ owing to 
the fact that the keepers have not done 


YOUNG WOODCOCK 
Photograph by Sydney H. Smith, York 


able evidence has been collected. Of 
quite recent years the plan has been 
adopted in many places, but nowhere 
has the marking of young ’cock been 
carried out with greater pains and 
regularity than at Alnwick, the seat of 
the Duke of- Northumberland. In the 
year 1891 Meech, the head-keeper, first 
began this interesting experiment, but 
up to the year 1897 only a few birds 
were marked each season, nine being 
the greatest number (in 1896). In the 


so much searching for pheasant eggs, 
for it is during that operation that 
the woodcocks’ nests are mostly found. 
This is greatly to be deplored, for 
although these experiments have been 
conducted over a sufficiently long period 
to enable some important facts to be 
ascertained, one of the most interesting 
points in the habits of the bird—that 
which concerns its greater liking for 
breeding in this country—has necessarily 
been lost sight of. It may be hoped that 
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at some future date the woodcock as before. In the meantime it will be 
marking at Alnwick may again be interesting to add a table shewing the 
practised with the same thoroughness results so far obtained :— 


PARTICULARS OF WOODCOCK MARKED AT ALNWICK PARK, NORTHUMBERLAND 


Number Number 
Year. marked. identified. Particulars of Identification. 


1891 Se 6 ah 3 One shot at Harehope, Nov., 1891 ; one at Alnwick Park, Dec., 1892, by 
Earl Percy ; and one shot same place Oct. 31, 1892, by Earl Percy. 
One shot at Alnwick Park, Jan. 16, 1896, by Hon. T. Willoughby. 


1894 4 és 3 One shot Broome Park, Northumberland, Nov., 1894; one at Hepburn 
Wood, Chillingham, Northumberland, Jan., 1895 ; another in Suffolk, 
1896—7. 

1895 None traced. 


18986 lik. . All shot in Alnwick Park. One by Mr. Paynter, Nov., 1896; one by Mr- 
Benson, Dec., 1896; one by Mr. Craster, Nov., 1898. 


1897... e Three shot in Alnwick Park. One by Earl Percy, Jan., 1898 ; one by Lord 
G. Campbell, Jan., 1898; one by Col. Woodland, Dec. 20, 1901. The 
remaining bird was killed in Co. Wexford, Ireland, Dec., 1897. 


1898... st oe Two shot Alnwick Park. One by Earl Percy, Dec., 1898 ; one by Mr. Wheler, 
Jan., 1899. Another was killed at Craster, Northumberland, Feb., 
1901; another Co. Cork, Ireland, Dec., 1898; another at Branton, 
Westmorland, Jan. 16, 1900. 


One shot at Woodend, Barnmoor Castle Estate, Northumberland, Dec. 3, 
1902 ; one in Alnwick Park by Mr. Portal (Palmstrother beat), Nov. 
20, 1903. 


One in Alnwick Park, near Moor Lodge, by Mr. Portal, Nov. 18, 1903 ; one 
by Mr. Portal, near Garliestown, N.B., Earl Galloway’s Estate, Dec. 4, 
1903; one on Black Mountains, Mr. Arthur Lewis’s Estate, Groove, 
Molleston, Pembrokeshire, S. Wales, Jan. 6, 1904. 


One in Hulne Park, Northumberland, by Lord Wm. Percy, Dec. 10, 1907 ; 
one at Flamborough, near Rothbury, by Major Buckle, Oct., 1902 ; 
one at East Bolton, by Col. Gray, Oct., 1902; one at Dunmanay 
Mountains, Co. Cork, by Mr. John Kelly, March 1, 1903. 


One shot Careston Castle Estate, Brechin, Forfarshire, N.B., Nov., 1903; 
one at Broome Park, Northumberland, by Mr. Wylam, Nov. 25, 1903 ; 
one at Sir Henry Hoare’s, Coombe Hill, Bruton, Somersetshire, Nov. 
24, 1903; one at Swinhoe, Northumberland, by Mr. W. J. Bolam, 
Dec. 2, 1903 ; one by Mr. Gerald Legge, at Brizlee Hill, Alnwick Park, 
Jan. 9, 1904; one by Rev. H. Becher, on Castle Townshend Estate, 
Co. Cork, Jan. 8, 1907. 


One shot at Alnwick Park, by Mr. Maclean, Nov. 28, 1906; one shot at 
Macroom, Co. Cork, Jan., 1909. 


One shot Alnwick Park, by Mr. Amory, Jan. 2, 1907 ; one shot by Sir D. V. 
Roche, Carass, Croom, Co. Limerick, Ireland, Nov. 21, 1906; one at 
Shanes Castle, Randallstown, Co. Antrim, by Hon. Hugh O’Neill, Dec. 
26, 1906 ; one shot by a gamekeeper in the Commune of Glomel, near 
Rostrenen, Cotes du Nord, Brittany, Nov., 1907. Ring sent by 
Vicomte du Pontarice, Chateau de Foulavoir, Cne. de Lintre pu 
Fougeres, Ile et Vilaine. One shot Raby Castle, Durham, Jan. 11, 1912. 


Two shot in the Park at Alnwick—one by Lord Wm. Percy, Nov. 29, 1906, 
the other by Lord Eustace Percy, Jan. 2, 1907; one shot at Preston 
Chathill, Northumberland, by Major Mangin, Nov. 28, 1906; one by 
Mr. F. W. H. McDougal, on the Raeshaw Estate, Heriot, Midlothian, 
Sept. 19, 1906; one at Tritlington, Morpeth, Nov. 29, 1906. Three 
of the birds marked in this year were shot later in Hulne Park, as 
follows :—One by Mr. Portal, Dec. 10, 1907; one by Lord Wm. 
Percy, Dec. 31, 1907 ; one by Lord Wm. Percy, Jan. 9, 1909. 


One shot in Alnwick Park by Lord Algernon Percy, Nov. 19, 1907; one 
shot by Lord Wm. Percy in Hulne Park, Jan. 17, 1908; one by Lord 
Wm. Percy, in Hulne Park, Dec. 17, 1908; one by Mr. Maclean, on 
Moor Laws, Sept. 11, 1908: one shot at Ballinahunt, Co. Kerry, 
Jan. 14, 1910 


| 
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identified. 
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marked. 
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Particulars of Identification. 


One shot in Hulne Park by Lord Francis Osborne, Nov. 25, 1908 ; one by 


Mr. Stobart, in Hulne Park, Dec. 17, 1908; one shot at Newton-on- 
the-Moor, Northumberland, by Major Widdrington’s keeper, Sept. 11, 
1908 ; one shot at Newmoor, Longframlington, Northumberland, by 
Mr. W. Robinson, Nov. 14, 1908; one shot at Largie Castle, Argyll, 
Dec. 28, 1908 ; one shot in Alnwick Park, by Lord Wm. Percy, Dec. 10, 
1909; one shot Nov. 24, 1912, by Mr. W. F. C. Wilkinson, near 
Ballingarry, Co. Limerick. 


1909 
1910 


One shot at Lanydrock, Bodmin, Cornwall. 
Five shot in Alnwick Park, as follows :—One on Nov. 24, 1910; three on 


Dec. 7, 1910; one on Dec. 20, 1910; one at Cragside, Rothbury, 
Northumberland, Sept. 29, 1911. 


1911 


Three shot in Alnwick Park on the following dates :—One on Dec. 13, 1911 ; 


one on Jan. 13, 1912; and one on Jan. 16, 1912. 


None traced up to the present. 


NOTE.—W oodcock mentioned as having been killed in Hulne or Alnwick Parks may be reckoned as birds 
met with within or about the area of marking. 


* In this year a woodcock was found sitting on four eggs, in Alnwick Park, so early as March 21. 
+ In this season Lord Wm. Percy and Mr. Stobart killed 52 woodcock on Brizlee Hill, Alnwick Park, Dec. 17. 


From the foregoing particulars it will 
be noticed that a considerable number 
of the woodcock marked at Alnwick 
have been shot at home—many in the 
shooting season next following, while 
others have been killed close to the spot 
where they were bred after the lapse of 
several years. Thus in December, 1901, 
one of the birds marked in 1897 was 
killed—the best part of five years after 
it had been discovered as a nestling ; 
again towards the end of 1907 a bird 
marked nearly six years previously was 
met with. This proves, at any rate, 
that the homing instinct is very marked 
in the woodcock, though probably in the 
interval that elapsed between the 
marking of these birds and the time 
when they were shot years afterwards, 
they had been many miles from home, 
and possibly into half the countries of 
Europe. It may be, of course, that 
some of the woodcock bred at Alnwick 
have never been very far from home, 
but there is more reason for believing that 
the birds go away and return than that 
they stay all the time close to their original 
birthplace. This view is supported by 
the fact that many of the Alnwick 
birds have been killed hundreds of miles 
from where they were bred, as will also 
be noticed in the table given above. 


Some have been shot in Ireland; one 
or two in Scotland; and at least two on 
the Continent. It is also probable that 
many of these birds have been killed 
without any record having been kept 
of the occurrence. In the first place 
the ring on a woodcock’s leg is not 
always noticed—the writer knows of at 
least one case in which nobody noticed 
the mark until the bird was being 
prepared for the table; and in the 
second, many persons who might come 
across a marked bird would not know 
what the ring meant, or would at any 
rate be unable to report the occurrence 
to the proper quarter. For this reason it 
is to be desired that some indication which 
would enable a marked woodcock to be 
reported, no matter where it was killed 
or who found it, should be adopted. 
This has been done in the case of birds 
generally by Mr. Witherby of the 
publishing firm in London, who issues 
rings, each bearing a different number, 
to which is added his name and address. 
Everyone of course knows where London 
is, and there is consequently a very 
good chance of the ring finding its way 
back to the person who issued it with 
full particulars as to where the bird was 
met with. It is then easy to turn up 
from the list of rings issued the history 
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of the bird; for a record is kept of the 
numbers of the rings distributed to each 
person, and everyone who uses them 
is provided with a sheet for entering, at 
the tine of attaching the rings to 
nestlings, full particulars as to date, 
locality, and kind of bird marked. These 
sheets, when filled up, are returned to 
the issuer, and the information recorded 
in the book, so that it may be referred 
to readily when any marked bird 
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spring to breed, but it is reasonable to 
suppose that a certain proportion of the 
birds reared in this country either stay 
here altogether until the next breeding 
season, or return for the purpose of 
breeding. The records of marked birds 
being met with must necessarily be 
gathered from the events of the shooting 
season, since no-one would dream of 
killing a woodcock at any other period 
of the year; and so here we are baffled 
in our researches, for we cannot be 


WOODCOCK ON BREAST 
Photograph by Oxley Grabham 


It has already been suggested that the 
increase of British-nesting woodcock 
probably began with an influx of foreign 
birds ; but on the other hand the increase 
that has been observed to be continuing 
steadily in recent years—the rate of 
present progress appearing to be some- 
what slower, though still perceptible— 
may be in part due to the efforts of 
actually home-bred birds and _ their 
descendants. It may be that fresh 
woodcock from abroad come here each 


sure that a marked bird met with in the 
shooting season might not have gone 
out of the country altogether before the 
next nesting period arrived. Still, as 
has been said, there is a strong prob- 
ability that birds which remain, or 
return, here during the winter, may 
breed here in the following spring, and 
there is nothing to prove that the 
marked birds killed hundreds of miles 
from the spot where they were bred 
might not, had they been spared, have 


turns up. 
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come back again to their home in the 
next breeding season. It may be rather 
a heinous suggestion, but one would 
dearly like to capture a few of these 
home-nesting woodcock in some district 
where the young had been marked on 
an extensive scale for some time, just 
for the sake of seeing whether any of 
them had a ring round its leg or not! 
But probably one would succeed in 
spoiling a good many nests for nothing, 
and that would be a very great pity, for 
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so pleasingly discusses—was of the 
opinion that the supply of foreign wood- 
cock was increasing concurrently with 
that of the home-bred species. He 
admits that the shooting in many parts 
of the kingdom was not at the time he 
wrote (at the end of the ’seventies) so 
good as formerly, but he attributed that 
to the supposed fact that the foreign 
birds had acquired the habit of spreading 
themselves over a wider area as time 
went on. Thus while, as he admits, 


WOODCOCK ON BACK 
Photograph by Oxley Grabham 


one supposes that even the long-suffering 
woodcock might draw the line at being 


actually taken on her nest. If but a 
single one of these marked birds could be 
handled alive in the nesting season, how- 
ever, we should then know for certain that 
some at least of our home-bred birds 
perpetuate their race in the country 
which gave them birth. 

Mr. Manley, whom we have already 
quoted as an authority on woodcock— 
and his book displays throughout a 
close study of each sporting bird that he 


woodcock-shooting had deteriorated in 
some places, it had improved in others, 
the general conclusion being that on the 
whole the influx of foreign birds each 
season was tending to increase rather 
than diminish. This view of the 
situation may have been perfectly 
correct, but it is one that is impossible 
of proof. It would be an endless task to 
collect statistics from every part of the 
kingdom each season as to the number 
of ’cock met with or killed, and even if 
such a task were practicable, there 
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would be no reliable data to compare 
with these modern statistics. Records 
would have to be taken over a period of 
at least ten years before any definite 
conclusions could be arrived at, and even 
then they might not be altogether 
trustworthy. One decade, for example, 
might contain several winters favourable 
to the appearance of woodcock in this 
country in more than ordinary numbers, 
while in the next a succession of unsuit- 
able seasons might create a very different 
impression. Nor can we tell how far a 
great or small influx of foreign birds 
during any one shooting season might 
affect the prospects of the following 
breeding season. It is quite likely that 
with a large number of the birds coming 
here in the winter, there might be more 
pairs of these foreign birds remaining 
here in the following spring to breed, and 
vice versa, but the whole thing would 
rest on conjecture, and anything unusual 
in the way of weather might upset every 
calculation at the last minute. Just to 
‘give one example on this point, we may 
recall the well-known fact that in very 
severe weather, such as we get sometimes 
even in March, woodcock betake them- 
selves to the sea-coast and tidal rivers 
for the sake of obtaining food more 
easily, and if they were driven to our 
coasts by such circumstances late in the 
winter when the time of their return 
migration was not far ahead, it is more 
than probable that practically all the 
foreign-bred birds, which had come in 
the previous autumn, would be tempted 
to cross the sea without further delay 
instead of returning again inland. In 
a forward spring, when the conditions 
experienced here seemed specially in- 
viting, the woodcock might be tempted 
to prolong their stay to an unusually 
late date, and so might even be prevailed 
upon to remain during the breeding 
season. On these interesting points it 
seems hopeless, therefore, to try to 
collect any sound information, though 
it would be worth while in districts 
where woodcock breed most plentifully 
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in these islands to note whether the 
supply of nesting birds shewed any 
increase after a winter in which more 
than the usual number of woodcock— 
many of them presumably foreign 
visitors—had been met with. 

The observation of woodcock in winter- 
time is, however, often incomplete, for 
we are naturally disposed to collect our 
data from the numbers of the birds we 
shoot or observe on those special 
occasions when the woods are being 
beaten out for other game. But these 
data may very often be totally inaccurate, 
for the reason that the days which we 
choose for covert-shooting may not be 
those on which the woods are most full 
of ‘cock. Most coverts are shot through 
no more than two or three times in a 
season, and it is therefore quite a matter 
of chance whether the ’cock happen to 
be there or not on either of those 
occasions. It is only in a very few places 
that it is thought worth while to beat 
out the coverts specially for woodcock, 
in which cases only can it be said that 
the information collected as to the 
presence of ’cock is of any value. For, 
of course, when woodcock are the main 
objective, the woods would be shot 
through at the times most favourable 
to the finding of the birds. As it is, in 
the majority of cases the chief of the 
covert-shooting is over—in some seasons 
at least—some time before the greatest 
number of foreign woodcock are: likely 
to put in an appearance. 

If, then, as things are, we are unable 
to gather much information as to the 
relation between what we may call winter 
woodcock and summer woodcock, we may 
at least look about us and see whether 
something cannot be done to make our 
woods more attractive to the birds. The 
more woodcock we can get to visit us in 
the winter, the better for our sport in any 
season; the more attractive we can 
make our woods for breeding purposes 
in spring and summer, the greater 
likelihood will there be of enticing 
thither birds of home-bred or foreign 
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origin. One cannot help feeling that the 
chief reason why woodcock appear less 
plentiful in some places than of yore, 
and more plentiful in others, is that 
while the former have been gradually 
becoming less attractive to the birds, 
the latter through some accidental or 
natural cause have developed features 
that appeal more strongly to the bird as 
time goes on. As already noted, the 
element of chance may enter very 
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indeed, that many once famous woodcock 
coverts have ceased to be so any longer 
owing solely to the former cause. 
During the last few years underwood 
has been hardly worth the cutting in 
many parts of the country, so that it is 
only where there happens to be a special 
outlet for the stuff ‘that the regular 
system of cutting has been carefully 
kept up. The result of leaving the 
underwood long uncut is that it becomes 


A **COCKY-LOOKING ”? BIT OF COVERT 
Photograph by Sydney H. Smith, York 


largely into the matter, but it is only 
reasonable to suppose that taking things 
generally, the place that is attractive to 
the birds in one season ought to attract 
them in the next, provided nothing un- 
toward has been happening in the 


interval. But it may be pointed out 
that a wood is just as likely to become 
unattractive to woodcock, whether for 
breeding or winter-residential purposes, 
through neglect, as it is from some form 
of active disturbance. It is probable, 
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what is called “ hollow” underneath— 
in other words it is allowed to grow 
until all the lower branches are dead 
and everything in the way of ground 
cover, such as fern, heather or heath, 
rough grass, brambles etc. is smothered. 
At the same time, there is no nice short 
open coppice to be seen anywhere, and 
these conditions are such as to drive 
away every creature from so inhospitable 
a spot. 

The woodcock loves sunlight, nice 
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open glades and wide, well-trimmed 
rides; but in addition warm cover where 
it may hide when necessary. The latter 
is supplied by such undergrowth as has 
been mentioned, and also by evergreens 
growing in open and sunny places. By 
a proper system of cutting the under- 
wood, not all at once, but a little each 
season, and by the planting of ever- 
greens where they are wanting, or by 
their proper maintenance where they 
already exist, many coverts could be 
much improved from the woodcock’s 
point of view, and without any great 
trouble or expense. Quite apart from 
sporting considerations there is no 
economy in letting woods grow to waste 
—it is better to let someone have the 
underwood for the trouble of cutting it 
than allow the woods to get filled with 
stuff that will die and rot where it stands 
and so become useless for any purpose. 
Holly, rhododendron, and laurels of 
various kinds will provide such cover 


as the woodcock prefers, and these can 
nowadays be purchased of good size at 


a very cheap rate. Once planted they 
need no attention beyond keeping them 
free from the ravages of ground game 
and subsequent thinning. Other kinds 
of stuff, such as larch or spruce or pine, 
can be planted and turned into money 
at each time of thinning. 

On the other hand, if it is desired to 
make a wood attractive to ’cock there 
must be no undue disturbance beyond 
what is absolutely necessary. The 
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extensive felling of timber in the spring 
where the birds are nesting may do 
great harm, so that if possible small 
areas only should come under the axe 
at any one time, while the cutting of the 
underwood should for the same reason 
and for that already given, be conducted 
on a small scale each winter. Probably 
the best time for cutting from the wood- 
cock’s point of view would be January, 
November and early December, when 
the foreign birds might be . coming 
in and would stand disturbance least of 
all, would be the worst period for the 
operation. Similarly, if cutting went on 
until late in February or into March, 
birds coming in to take up their quarters 
for nesting might be driven away. The 
cutting of ditches through woods, so 
that feeding places for the woodcock 
might be provided where they were 
formerly wanting, would also probably 
serve to attract the birds, and. the 
planting of heather, gorse or bracken in 
suitable places would be another-under- 
taking likely to produce good. results. 
The woodcock is such an acceptable bird, 
and so popular with every gunner, that 
it is surprising so little is done to 
encourage it to set up its home in our 
midst, and there is every reason. to make 
some attempt in this direction now that. 
the bird seems inclined to favour us. 
more freely with its presence in the 
nesting season. We do much for the 
pheasant ; why not a little more for 
that most sporting bird, the woodcock ? 
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THE CASE OF LAWN TENNIS AT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY E. NOEL 


THE agitation to get lawn tennis intro- 
duced into the great public schools has 
now been rife for some time. A good 
deal has been written on the subject, but 
much of it has, it must be confessed, 
presented rather the extremist view on 
both sides. On the one hand, it may be 
thought that the advocates of its intro- 
duction have argued too much from the 
great popularity of the pastime among 
all classes, and as a tournament game 
among certain classes: that they feel 
the game has been unjustly decried as 
*“‘ pat-ball’’ by those who do not under- 
stand it at all. They know it to bea 
good game, so why not as good as others 
for the schools ? The uncompromising 
opponent, on the other hand, is still apt 
to argue that lawn tennis is a. feeble 
game even when he knows it is not, and 
at the back of his mind there may lurk 
the thought that those who are trying 
to get the game introduced are chiefly 
tournament players, and that some of 


them have no knowledge of other ball 
games, which is quite possibly true. If 
the opponent is a cricketer he probably 
says to himself: ‘I should like to see 
them stand up to a Lockwood on a 
bumping wicket, then they would know 


what a game can be!”’ Between the two 
extremes there is a wide margin of 
moderation. No one with a catholic 
taste for ball games will deny many 
merits to modern lawn tennis, but yet 
it is not easy to see how sufficient argu- 
ments can be adduced to override the 
very valid objections to lawn tennis at 
public schools. 

Lawn tennis shares with golf the 
character of being the most cosmopolitan 
of games, and arguments have been 
brought forward that boys play it 
abroad at school and like it, therefore 
why not in England ? Before going into 
any of the objections against lawn tennis 
in English schools in detail, one must say 
that this argument cannot hold water. 
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Lawn tennis on the Continent and in 
England is on an entirely different foot- 
ing, both as a game and socially. The 
Continental standpoint that lawn tennis 
is a good game for schools is perfectly 
intelligible, because on the Continent in 
the summer there are few other ball 
games obtainable. Cricket needs grounds, 
and on the Continent the cricket grounds 
may be numbered on the fingers of two 
hands. The best type of French school 
athlete plays lawn tennis as his ball game. 
He has practically no choice and no 
chance of other ball games. The best 
type of English public school athlete 
plays cricket as his. Had M. Gobert been 
educated in England at a public school, 
there can be no doubt that with his eye 
and wrist and his make he would have 
been a fine cricketer. One of the best 
boy bowlers Winchester have had in the 
last ten years, Mr. V. L. B. Sergent, was 
a Frenchman. Had he not come to 


Winchester, and had the chance of cricket 
he probably at the age of eighteen might 


have been a fine lawn tennis player. ’ If 
there were no cricket, no rackets, no fives 
in England, lawn tennis would be a boon 
at schools faute de mieux. 

No sane judge of a ball game, we have 
said, will deny great merits of many 
kinds to lawn tennis or to golf, nor will 
they be blind to their disadvantages. 
But because a game is a good game it 
is not necessarily a suitable game for 
schools. Tennis, for instance (jeu de 
paume) demands as great skill in execu- 
tion, in foot-work, and more head-work, 
than any other game; but it would be 
utterly unsuited to a public school. 

The advocates of lawn tennis in public 
schools, one supposes, must either think 

(a) That there are not sufficient 


games at English schools, and 
so another should be added ; 


(b) That lawn tennis should take the 


place of one of the lesser games ; 


(c) That by introducing lawn tennis 
the stock of good young players 
of that game will be increased. 
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(a) As to the point that there are not 
enough games, the schoolmaster alone 
can be qualified to speak; but from 
enquiries I have made at schools I know, 
I have not generally found this to be 
their view, except perhaps for a short 
time in the Easter term. . 

(b) Not even the strongest of the 
enthusiasts for the introduction of lawn 
tennis into schools urges that it should 
usurp any of cricket’s functions. Of this 
no one would accuse them. For one 
thing, lawn tennis lacks, as indeed many 
other games do, any element of purely 
physical as distinguished from mental 
pluck. In other words, there is, practic- 
ally speaking, no chance of getting hurt 
at lawn tennis. Even if one should grant 
for a moment that a first-rate double at 
lawn tennis demands as much executive 
skill as playing a Lockwood on a difficult 
wicket, the latter would still rank as 
immeasurably the finer performance 
because of the physical pluck demanded. 
And the physical pluck is one of the most 
valuable things a game can teach a boy. 

To turn to the question of mental 
pluck, I have seen it argued that lawn 
tennis makes claims on the nerves and 
character such as are not exacted by 
cricket. It may be a matter of 
opinion, but surely the great majority 
of those who have played cricket and 
lawn tennis matches would give the palm 
to cricket as a test of nerve and character. 
The writer has played few lawn tennis 
matches in the last ten years, but he 
has played many racquet matches, and 
here the same kind of match play in 
intensified form as in lawn tennis is 
required. But the fact that one has to 
keep going ace after ace, rally after 
rally, at some points of the game 
is as nothing to the strain involved 
or the determination required when 
batting with a “ bumping pitch and 
a blinding light ’’ when one mistake is 
fatal and cannot be retrieved and may 
lose the match for the side. The very 
fact that one has no reprieve is the most 
stimulating of all things, leaving out all 
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THE CASE OF LAWN TENNIS AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


consideration of physical pluck. A game 
at lawn tennis may be won from love 
40; if you are bowled by a shooter you 
are out. You have failed. 

To turn, then, to the comparison of 
lawn tennis and lesser games, I hold that 
lawn tennis teaches the boy nothing that 
is not as well taught by games such as 
fives—Eton fives, which I should like to 
see far more generally played in schools 
than it is, in particular. Lawn tennis is 
comparatively a slow game. Of this the 
lawn tennis player, who does not know 
other games, is utterly incredulous. But 
it is easily demonstrable. At lawn tennis 
frequently one sees a player “ run round”’ 
a fairly fast stroke coming to his back- 
hand and take it fore-hand. In a fast 
game it is quite impossible to do this. 
The fairly fast stroke to the left-hand 
at fives must be taken left-hand; the 
fairly fast direct stroke at racquets to 
the back-hand must be taken back-hand ; 
and thus these games teach quick foot- 
work—a most important point—better 
than lawn tennis. Indeed, if one 
watches several leading lawn tennis 
players walk into court, it is obvious 
without seeing them start playing that 
their foot-work is deficient. Their 
movements in walking proclaim it. 

Within limits the best lawn tennis 
players hit wonderfully hard, but it is 
a pale shadow to the physical joy of any 
real hit with a hard ball, and hitting for 
hitting’s sake is not a pleasure to be 
lightly discarded, especially for boys. 

I believe one famous head-master gave 
as a reason against lawn tennis that it 
might make boys lop-sided. This I have 
heard lawn tennis players ridicule. Why 
I cannot imagine. A great batsman at 
cricket after a time will find he has one 
shoulder a trifle lower than the other. 
This does little harm. But the constant 
employment of a fore-hand drive, such 
as Mr. Gore’s or Mr. Smith’s, might easily 
make a man lop-sided. In these strokes 
the arm must be moved in such a way 
—it is best understood by noting that 
the thumb of the right hand comes from 
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right to left instead of left to right as in 
nearly all cricket or racquet strokes— 
that it slews the right side of the body 
round, and it might have a permanent 
effect. 


(c) If the idea of introducing lawn 
tennis to schools is to produce good 
young players, the object would only be 
attained in the rarest instances. Abroad 
it is accomplished because there are so 
few other ball games. There are, of 
course, boys who have natural gifts for 
ball games and those who have not. 
And those who have these abilities will 
always come to the top in ball games, 
although it is true to say that at lawn 
tennis some measure of success can be 
obtained without natural advantages 
at all. 


There are many degrees of natural 
ability, but boys endowed with it—and 
the most gifted especially—at an 
English public school, except in one 
or two unusual cases, will always, 
whether there is lawn tennis or 
not, take to other games when at 
school. The loafer will be a loafer at 
anything. Some of the class without 
natural gifts would play lawn tennis: 
a few with some natural gifts would 
play: and here and there, but very 
seldom, one with great natural gifts. 
The result would be that a large body 
of fairly proficient players with some 
idea of correct style would be produced : 
a good many would arrive in that in- 
definite place at the bottom of the first 
class: but a Doherty, a Pym, a Mahony, 
or a Gobert would be found very seldom ; 
indeed, no more often than in the 
present conditions. 


Finally, there is some truth in a con- 
tention that many are afraid to voice, 
namely: that public competition lawn 
tennis as a whole does not attract the 


most desirable type of athlete at the 
present time, and that to play in a 
succession of English tournaments in the 
holidays is not a particularly desirable: 
occupation for a public schoolboy. 


MY HORSES 


BY “IGNOTUS” 


«Give me . 


An Arab proverb affirms that Heaven 
is to be found in the heart of a woman 
and on the back of a horse ; as, however, 
a well-developed natural instinct of 
self-protection has hitherto sufficed to 
keep me a bachelor, I am hardly in a 
position to testify to the accuracy of the 
first part of the proverb. I find no 


difficulty whatever in subscribing to 
the truth of the second part, for the 
happiest days of my life have been 


passed on a horse’s back, driving behind 
him in a cart, or superintending his 
toilet, menu, or other details in the stable. 

As an incurably poor man, I have 
never been able to afford the doubtful 
luxury of a stud groom, and have 
invariably arrogated that functionary’s 
duties to myself, thereby adding enor- 
mously not only to the pleasure and 
interest of keeping horses, but also to 
my stock of knowledge. I found, 
moreover, that provided one took a real 
and intelligent interest in one’s horses, 
the experience of one’s friends supplied 
many a solution when in a difficulty, 
and thus as time went on I tried more 
and more to get grooms who, knowing 
something about their work, were yet 
not past-masters of it, and thus not so 
ready to think that they were all-wise— 
a point of knowledge that, when fully 
digested, made them much more amen- 
able to my system of stable routine and 
discipline: ‘‘ what we done at ‘is 
lordship’s ’’ may not always necessarily 
prove correct (though I am no Socialist) 


. . a Norfolk cob to ride.’’—Lavengro 


unless one knows the circumstances 
which led to the adoption of that 
particular stable rule, and a groom who 
is one of many may find it desirable to 
readjust his point of view in an 
establishment where he is first (and 
last) of one. 

So much for servants; let me now 
cut the cackle and come to the ’osses. 

Although I kept and supervised (save | 
the mark !) a pony when I first joined 
my regiment in the West Indies, I was 
too much in awe of my first soldier 
servant, who also condescended to the 
office of groom, dogmatically to assert 
any dawning theories I possessed on 
horsemastership, though parenthetically I 
may remark that he took in a very 
proper spirit a tentative suggestion I 
threw out that it was not necessary to 
half-strangle a pony when grooming 
him, said groom tying the pony up by 
the head so short at times that when 
the rope halter slipped he stood in 
imminent danger of asphyxiation: it 
appeared subsequently that the pony 
too shared my view, for on one occasion 
when tied up, he threw himself bodily 
backwards until the rope parted, after 
which he stood like a rock till his toilet 
was completed. 

My first experience of keeping horses 
on a large scale was in the late Boer war, 
when having after great difficulty got 
my orders for the front, I sailed at 
twenty-four hours’ notice to serve with 
Mounted Infantry. 


MY HORSES 


On my arrival at Bloemfontein I was 
fortunate enough to be posted to an 
M.I. Brigade commanded by a great 
polo player and soldier, now well on his 
way to the Generals’ list, and forthwith 
entered on my duties. 

I was soon to have my first introduction 
to the exasperating Argentine. My 
section consisted mainly of Argentine 
ponies, and though big weight-carrying 
brutes, and at the time in good condition 
owing to the rest and full rations at 
Bloemfontein, I found they would lie 
down and die, out of pure spite, if called 
on to do more than what they considered 
a fair day’s work. 

Should ever a trade union be originated 
in the equine world, I shall expect to 
hear of an Argentine taking a leading 
part ; nor shall I be mistaken ! 

Time went on, the Argentines passed, 
were succeeded by some hardy Indian 
remounts, who in turn gave way to 
white-hearted Hungarians; and in due 
course I became possessed of Tom, a 
three-parts-bred, red roan gelding who 
had come out from England as a private 
horse with his master, and had been 
sold to the Remount Department when 
that master returned home. 

Tom was as nearly a clean-bred ’un 
as I shall ever throw my leg over, and 
stood (normally) about 16-2} hands. 
When he stood, as he frequently did, on 
his hind legs, he appeared to me to be 
about 116-2}. He must, I think, have 
been a hunter, for he jumped well, had 
great courage, and barring his one 
failing—a tendency to rear—was the 
best charger I ever had. This vice was, 
I think, in the first instance due to 
nervousness ; but it had developed till, 
directly he was asked to do something 
he resented, up he went. Sometimes 
he came over sideways, but I always 
fell clear, and I cherish now as a 
paper-weight a near-side stirrup that he 
doubled up by falling on. 

He had a great dislike to the.’rickshaw 
boys in Johannesburg (I wonder if they 
have been wiped out by the all-devouring 
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taxi-cab ?) and directly he saw one up 
we went; indeed on one occasion I[ 
remember progressing practically the 
whole length of Rissik Street in that 
manner, owing to ‘rickshaws being met 
every few yards. Most of the people I 
encountered seemed to think I was 
doing it for a bet; if only they had 
known that I was calculating our position 
from the nearest field hospital, they 
might have changed their opinions. 

Perhaps I ought to explain for the 
benefit of the uninitiated that a ’rickshaw 
is an abbreviation of a Japanese word 
“ jinrickshaw.” It is a kind of gig with 
a hood, pulled by a man in the shafts 
instead of a horse, and used to ply for 
hire in the streets as a cab. The man 
who pulled it was generally a Zulu, a 
strong lad, and full of running, who 
embellished his natural wool with 
feathers, and his ankles with small 
leather anklets on which were strung 
bells (a la Cock Horse and Banbury 
Cross), and this savage, when not other- 
wise engaged, was accustomed, from 
pure light-heartedness, to leap off the 
ground to the full extent of his shafts, 
at the same time uttering a war-cry 
delicately modulated to European ears ! 
The noise he and his bells made, and the 
spectacle Tom and I presented, when 
we met, can be pictured. 

While in South Africa one day, I 
captured with my section a big ox- 
waggon full of mealies that had just 
been abandoned by the Boers, and 
two ponies that they had not had time 
to unhobble. One of them, a black with 
a sore back, did not prove worth much ; 
but the other, a little chestnut Basuto 
stallion standing about 13.1, was a real 
topper. Never sick nor sorry, he revelled 
in hard work, and I rode him through 
the chief part of the first great De Wet 
hunt, when that elusive personage broke 
out and went north from Bethlehem 
just before Prinsloo’s surrender. He 
was the only horse in the regiment that 
got to Pretoria, where we were re-horsed, 
in anything like condition, and though 
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he was a bit “ fine ” oii arrival, a couple 
of days’ rest sufficed to set him all right 
and he used to come in with the rest of 
the grazing horses at night, kicking and 
squealing out of pure joy. He must 
have been well schooled to fire before I 
found him, as he would stand close to a 
field gun in action and never move. 
I meant to bring him home to England 
after the war and put him in a little 
governess cart, but unfortunately he 
succumbed to that scourge of South 
African horseflesh, paardesiekte (horse- 
sickness). 

I had another ripping good pony in 
South Africa, an undocked bay gelding 
standing about 14.2. He was issued to 
me from the Remount Department, and 
_ he looked such a blood ’un and showed 
such an unexpected turn of speed that 
I bought him from the Department for 
£20 with an idea of putting him into 
training when peace was declared. He 
pulled like a little demon when I set 
him going fast (no tribute to my hands, 
I fear), but went most sweetly whenever 
I lent him to a lady who came to the 
station with her husband, one of the 
four finished horsewomen I have known 
in my life. 

On Augustus I won the only match I 
ever rode. The husband of the lady in 
question had a very speedy black pony 
with which he had won several small 
matches, and as he was relating the 
animal’s exploits one day in my presence, 
' offered to match Augustus (they were 
nearly the same height) against him over 
five furlongs, owners up, for 2/6 a side : 
purely a sporting match, as I believed 
I could beat him and did not wish to 
make money. My offer was accepted, 
the match arranged to be run off in a 
week’s time, and I gave Augustus a few 
gallops on a nice bit of secluded veldt 
I had found, when my friend came to 
me one morning and asked leave to put 
up another jockey, a subaltern in a 
mounted corps, to which I agreed. 

The day of the match duly arrived 
and I found we had to start at the top 
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of a rise, go down into and through a 
small flat, up the opposite slope, and 
finish on the level beyond. This just 
suited me, and when the flag fell I 
allowed the black to make all the 
running down the slope and half-way 
across the flat, when I let my pony 
out and won as I liked. My friend 
made a mistake in not riding himself, 
as he was a_ better though heavier 
horseman than the jockey he put up, 
but I don’t think it would have made 
any difference in the verdict. 

Poor Augustus! When Kitchener 
finally developed his big system of Boer 
drives, a wire came to our station one 
day with orders for Colonel Rimington, 
who was about fifteen miles off with 
two columns. We could not get him 
with the helio, and as the matter was 
very urgent the Commandant sent me 
out to him, asking me as a favour 
to ride Augustus and come straight 
back, as certain information had to 
be wired off at once to Pretoria. 
I went, found Rimington, and got back 
to the station (thirty miles) in three 
hours; but it did for Augustus, who 
broke down badly and was never any 
good afterwards. 

We patched him up, and when I was 
ordered home I gave him to my friend 
of the match, who had taken an immense 
fancy to him and who promised if the 
poor little chap broke down again he 
would shoot him and would never sell 
him. Some time afterwards I had a 
letter from Springs saying that the pony 
had broken down again and had been 
shot. 

I tried my hand at four-in-hand 
driving in South Africa, not, I am 
afraid, with any great measure of success. 
Having nothing particular to do one 
afternoon, I put two draught-ponies 
into a Cape cart, a hooded two-wheeled 
buggy, and borrowing another pair of 
transport ponies and some _lead-reins 
from a mule team, essayed to make a 
start. 

We got out of the station and on . 
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the veldt for some distance better than 
I expected, when my leaders took it 
into their heads to try and turn round 
to see who was driving them. As they 
both endeavoured to turn different ways 
to look at me, it created a certain amount 
of what the Army Act so pleasingly calls 
“alarm and despondency ”’: bang went 
my near outer trace, followed by the off 
one before my black boy could get to their 
heads. I allowed them time to have a 
good look, and after they had fully 
satisfied their curiosity they turned 
unconcernedly to grazing on the veldt. 

As this was not however, exactly 
what I had come out for, I tried to splice 
the breakages with some strong cord I 
had in the cart; but this too parted, and 
there was nothing for it but to unhook 
them and take off the lead-reins, when 
the black boy mounted one and leading 
the other we returned, an ignominious 
procession, to the station, greatly to the 
joy of the prophets who had watched us 
fare forth. 

Some time after the war I again found 
myself quartered in the West Indies, 
and was enabled to give my mania for 
horse-owning full sway, since horses were 
cheap and fairly plentiful. 

I started by buying a little grey mare, 
“Dolly Grey,” almost past mark of 
mouth and of the fiercest spirit. She 
was a good polo pony though very small, 
and an amazingly good hack, though 
she wanted a little knowing. Following 
my invariable rule, I used to go and pet 
her in her stall, carrying such dainties 
as a piece of sugar or a handful of oats. 
She unfailingly greeted me with her ears 
set flat back on her head, looking more 
like an old tom-cat than a pony; but the 
curiosity latent in every female breast 
caused her so far to unbend as to look 
and see what I had got. She was a dear 
little beast and we became the best of 
friends, and I only parted with her 
reluctantly to a brother officer who was 
so much smaller and lighter than I that 
she made him a better polo pony than 
she did me. 
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At the same time I bought another, 
a blue roan mare standing about 14-2, 
to race. She was very weedy, and I 
think could gallop, but she was a real 
jade, and when asked to go on would 
tuck in her tail and refuse. I entered 
her in a race, but could not ride her 
myself as I was too heavy, so I put up 
my subaltern instead, and another 
subaltern used to ride the exercise 
gallops for me in the morning. What 
delicious mornings those were, and how 
heartily I enjoyed them! We started 
from barracks in the thick velvety tropical 
darkness about 4-30 a.m., both of us 
very cross at getting up so early, but 
rejoicing in the cool wind that came off 
the sea close to the parade ground, a 
breeze which we should not taste again 
till nightfall. There was only one place 
to gallop, that was on the racecourse 
itself, about three miles from barracks, 
and our way lay along a country road, 
the grass at the sides drenched in dew, 
with the gathering light just showing 
up the masses of scarlet hibiscus in all 
their glory. 

When we got to the course it was just 
light enough to ride the gallop, so, 
slipping off, I put up P. who would 
give Judy her work while I looked after 
his own chestnut that he was training. 
Then came the chestnut’s turn, while I 
kept my roan gently moving to and fro 
till she cooled off; and then we returned 
to barracks in broad daylight, the sun 
just beginning to show up, with a 
foretaste of what it was going to be in 
an hour’s time. How fragrant the 
smell of coffee, and how glorious the 
eggs and bacon! 

The custom apparently was for all or 
most of the horses in training to go out 
together to the course (for we used to 
meet them on our way back) and do 
their work before the eyes of the world, 
and we were often subtly spoken at, 
never to, as no sportsmen because we 
would not show our hands before the 
day of the meeting ; however that did 
not trouble us, though my mare’s 
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behaviour on the race day did, for she 
absolutely whipped in to the crowd, just 
like a whip’s horse to a pack of hounds. 

Soon afterwards, a man coming round 
looking for likely polo ponies saw and 
bought her, and I was glad to get rid of 
her at a fiver beyond my original price. 
I heard subsequently that she had 
turned out a good polo pony, but I never 
regretted selling her, as I don’t like the 
white-hearted ones. 

The chestnut stallion I spoke about 
just now was a good sort, but a handful. 
P. won one or two races on him, but he 
was a man’s horse, and on one occasion, 
after winning a race, he ran another 
complete circuit of the course before he 
could be stopped. He was a real savage 
in the stable, and his groom, after tying 
his head to the stall posts on either side, 
used to dress him with a body brush in 
one hand and a small switch in the other 
in case he played the fool. The care that 
soldier groom (rejoicing in the good 
military name of Wellington, by the bye) 
took of the horse was really wonderful. 
I walked into the stable unexpectedly 
one day and found him on his knees 
beside a cloth he had spread out; on 
the cloth was the horse’s next feed of 
oats from which he was picking out by 
hand every fragment that he thought 
would be injurious to him. 

My next “ buy ” was a beauty. 

There is a lot of good blood in the 
West Indies as a result of the importa- 
tion of various English thoroughbreds, 
and one day a small schooner arrived 
with two or three very nice ponies to sell 
to ‘‘ de arficer dem.”’ 

A man in my regiment bought one 
which he did not make much of, as he 
had not the patience or interest to school 
young horses, and when he went home 
shortly afterwards I took over this mare 
from him at the price he had paid for 
her. Directly I got her I began her 
education afresh. She hated the sight 
of a polo stick and would shy off it out 
of pure nervousness, so I began by 
hanging an old stick in her stall, so 
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placed that she could not get at her 
oats without pushing the head of the 
stick away with her nose. 

It was not long before she associated 
a polo stick with dinner-time, and soon 
afterwards I took her on to our big sandy 
parade ground where there was ample 
room for her to shy, and where if she had 
fallen she would hardly have hurt her- 
self. Arrived there, I very gently swung 
an old stick to and fro on the off side ; 
she did not seem to mind, so I swung it 
on the other, then over her head, till I 
found she had lost a great deal of her 
fear. 

For the next lesson I took down some 
old balls, which I threw about the ground, 
and then riding up to one at a walk, I 
pulled up dead and just tapped it along 
a few yards. She did not like this, but I 
persevered and coaxed her up to another 
one, when I repeated the performance, 
and soon. Subsequently I trotted gently 
up and hit them, and at a more advanced 
stage cantered, till eventually, far from 
shying, she would follow the ball without 
any urging after I had hit it. To cuta 
long story short, she became the best 
polo pony I have ever owned, and when 
I missed a ball on the .field she would 
whip round so short as almost to put 
me off. 

I could almost have played her without 
reins at last, and in the most important 
series of matches I took part in, she did 
far more than I to confound and hinder 
the other side’s back. It is but fair to add 
that I was vastly helped by the sugges- 
tion of a brother officer, L., to try her in 
a snaffle bit with a running martingale, 
as he thought the one I used was too 
heavy and that she was afraid of it : his 
advice was correct in every particular. 
On this same polo ground I once saw a 
very curious thing. A ball was hit a very 
hard back-hander and rising slantingly, 
struck the pony of a man following up 
from behind, right in the middle of the 
forehead. The pony must have been 
stunned, for he collapsed like a pole-axed 
bullock, shooting his rider clear. We 
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fetched some water and threw it on his 
head, and after a few moments he seemed 
to be all right again ; strange to say, he 
never scratched his knees, though when 
he went down, a bad cut seemed in- 
evitable. 

My subaltern who rode the roan mare 
for me once did a very amusing and 
clever thing with a little bit of a pony 
he had. He was a very light weight and 
his pony did not stand more than 14-0, 
and was a very hot one at that; but 
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he suddenly bethought hinself it would 
be a good thing to ride his mare up them. 

He immediately set her at them, and 
the little beast, stepping as delicately as 
Agag, climbed them one by one. 

Once on the verandah, he thought she 
might as well see what a bridge table 
was like, so he rode her up the one step 
into the bridge room where there was a 
regular blaze of lights and a polished 
wooden floor as slippery as glass. Even 
the Maltese Cat of Kipling’s story, the 
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““Thomas’”’ as we christened him (be- 
cause his name was Anthony) did not 
mind any trifles of that sort. He had 
been on a ranch in Australia before 
joining the Service, and there was not 
much to show him about hot ’uns. 

On this particular evening we had had 
a big regimental guest night, and as 
Thomas (he was a married man and lived 
out of barracks) descended the half-dozen 
flat steps from the mess verandah to 
where his pony was waiting at the foot, 
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best (literary) polo pony in the world, 
could not have picked her way round the 
bridge table more neatly than this little 
mare ; after which, like the thorough lady 
she was, she took her master out at the 
door, down the steps, and so home, 
amidst a storm of well-deserved applause. 

Thomas had another mare I did not 
like half so well, a biggish red chestnut 
who, one day when I was riding at the 
ball and he was riding me off, stretched 
her head out and tried to savage my 
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thigh ; fortunately, we were going so 
fast that the result of the lady’s efforts 
fell short of her intentions, but she left 
the mark of her mouth on my breeches 
from half-way down my thigh to my 
knee. 


I made a fuss about it, as polo is quite 
dangerous enough in itself without a 
pony adding to the excitement, and to 
the best of my recollection she played 
in a net-muzzle afterwards. 


I remember another pony there, a 
stallion, who was a regular little savage, 
and was so dangerous that he was not 
only warned off, but was the cause of a 
rule being passed forbidding stallions to 
play. He was eventually sold to a planter 
who, finding he could do nothing with 
him, cut him, when the pony’s character 
changed, and from having been a savage, 
he became a slug. He was brought on 
the ground and would not gallop a 
yard. 

When I came home and went to the 
Mounted Infantry School at Longmoor 
I had assigned to me as one of my 
chargers a knock-about comedian named 
“ Mossyface.”” He was a black with a 
white blaze down his face, hence his 
name. If this article catches the eye of 
any officer who ever served at Longmoor 
about 1905 to 1909, he will remember 
Mossyface, who was an institution. He 
was in addition an arrant humbug, a 
shirker if he got the chance, and a good 
jumper if compelled, but not otherwise. 
As I was there for the summer course, 
he was given to me as a polo pony: at 
any rate, I was told he would play polo. 
He could no doubt, as he could do most 
other equine things, but he never would. 


He was one of the most amusing beasts 
I ever met, and provided me with much 
quiet enjoyment. When we got into the 
open-air manege, having been warned of 
his eccentricities I armed myself with a 
stick, and as we came in at the first jump 
I gave him what I have heard variously 
described in Ireland as a ‘‘skelp,” a 
“livener”’ or a ‘“‘heartener.” Not being 
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prepared for quite so much heartening (he 
gave a jump like a goat) he put me off 
on the ground, greatly to the men’s enjoy- 
ment—a voice behind was heard to ex- 
claim in accents of pure delight : “‘ Gor 
blimy, Bill, the (barrack-room adjective) 
orficer’s orf agin! They told me that 
on one occasion during the previous 
course going through training, Mossy- 
face was brought home one morning, 
soon after the parade fell in, by an officer 
who said he had gone lame. There did 
not seem anything wrong, but he was 
given a day’s rest, and the next time he 
went to parade the same thing happened. 
On this occasion the vet. told his master 
he believed the horse was malingering, 
and that if he fell lame again he might 
try what his spurs could do. Once more 
Mossyface went lame, but was instant- 
aneously cured—by suggestion. 

Soon after this I went up to Wales and 
there picked up one of the hardest and 
best all-round horses I have ever owned. 
I was staying with a man when this 
horse, a dun with a black donkey stripe 
down his back, was brought in for sale 
by afarmer. The man I was with bought 
him, and I gave him a fiver on his bargain 
the next day. With my host’s permission 
I started to have him schooled over his 
jumps in the paddock behind the house, 
and I also put him on a collar and pair 
of traces and reins, and eventually into 
acart. He took to jumping very kindly, 
being just the shape for it—a short- 
backed cob very well ribbed up and with 
big quarters; but he seemed rather a 
duffer about the harness work. After a 
time I boxed him up to London, and the 
day after his arrivel showed him what 
traffic was for the first time in his life; 
for the horse had been born and bred in 
one of the wildest and quietest parts of 
Wales where, except on market days, 
such a thing as traffic is unknown, and 
I question whether he had ever seen a 
motor-car in his life. I got on him and 
floated gently out with the stream into 
Oxford Street. The result was incredible : 
the horse kept turning his wise old Roman 
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nose from side to side, looking at every- 
thing, shying at nothing, and behaving 
as if he had been bred at Piccadilly 
Circus instead of in Wales. After a week 
or two of this, I took him down to 


Devon where I was going to hunt for 


the remainder of my leave, and where I 
had other horses awaiting me. 

The first day out we had little pottering 
runs with plenty of time to go round, for 
neither of us admired the banks very 
much ; but on the next occasion hounds 
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prehistoric Devon survival which I do 
not admire, but dodged it in time, and 
the bank out of the field we flew instead 
of taking it on and off. 

The kindly fate that always watches 
over me had just arranged to move 
hounds on, for they had checked in the 
lane, which prevented our jumping on 
them and mutilating a couple, and the 
kindly (!) admonition which we rightly 
received from the Master did something 
to modify the egregious self-satisfaction 
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began to run and we had to face our first 
one. Matters were not improved, when 
I rode him at it, bya lady in front refusing, 
and when wise old Romulus marked that, 
he refused too. So I rode him at it again 
(too fast, I fear), and as we came inat it, 
gave him just one: we simply floated 
up, and hearing hounds the other side of 
the field we had jumped into, we galloped 
across it to get to them. On the way I 
was very nearly decapitated by a wire 
clothes line stretched on two posts, a 


oozing from us at every pore at having 
surmounted successfully two of these for- 
bidding Devonshire banks. After that 
all was plain sailing, and the little horse 
took to the game like an old ’un. 

My leave was unexpectedly cut short 
by the War Office ordering me abroad, 
and I had to send him into the Repository 
at Exeter for sale, where he was bought 
by a Tiverton hunting stable keeper and 
finished the season doing two days a 
week; after which I heard he had been 
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sold for 130 guineas to an old gentleman 
who wanted something quiet, safe, and 
fast for his dogcart. As I only paid £35 
originally and put him in at Exeter 
without reserve, where he made £21, he 
must have been a small gold mine to 
the Tiverton jobmaster who had in 
addition been getting his two guineas 
every time the horse went out with 
hounds. I then lost sight of him, but 
last year he was traced back through 
various owners to me by an officer in a 
line regiment who had bought him and 
wanted to know his history. I told him 
all I knew, and in return he told me that 
he had used the horse all through 
manoeuvres last year and that he had 
also won first prize with him in an 
“appointment ” class at a big show for 
the best-turned-out horse and trap. He 
very courteously sent me a photograph 
of the turn-out taken when he won, and 
I rather like to pride myself on the dis- 
cernment that caused me to buy him 
originally in Wales. 

During my leave, while hunting in 
Devon I was so much impressed with 
the stamp of horse I saw in the country, 
mostly bred by local farmers, that on 
the next occasion I returned to England 
to serve with our home battalion, I went 
down to Devon once more to try and 
pick up a couple of likely ones. I found 
the price asked for anything on four 
legs was always {40 at first, and the 
explanation of this curious phenomenon I 
ascertained was the aftermath of the Boer 
war, when agents from the Remount 
Department had toured the country 
buying all horses at £40: this had 
impressed the local breeders so strongly 
that they thought al/ soldiers paid £40 
for all horses as a matter of routine. 
By going round a few farms I soon 
found a couple that suited me, and then 
began the conventional haggle, wild 
exaggeration on the one hand and 
untruthful depreciation on the other, 
that is always such an amusing feature 
of horse-dealing the world over. Suffice 
it to say that my pair did not cost me 
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£40 apiece, and I at once took them 
back to the friend with whom I was 
staying and started to erect a series of 
jumps to make a schooling field. 

I had picked on two mares, a chestnut 
and a bay, of very different tempera- 
ments. The former, a fiery one about 
three-parts-bred, had been galloped a 
bit with the staghounds, but never 
properly mouthed and knew nothing of 
jumping; the bay, though rather under- 
bred, was very easy to handle, had been 
in harness, and the day before I bought 
her, had been driven through all the 
noise and turmoil of a local Yeomanry 
camp of exercise without turning a hair. 
I may say at once that the chestnut 
turned out a disappointment. I schooled 
her over the jumps, to which she took 
very kindly, and then sent her up to 
town to be broken to harness in traffic. 
When I eventually came up some three 
weeks later I was told she was quiet to 
drive, so put her in my phaeton and 
drove her down to Richmond Park. 
She kept catching hold more and more 
strongly all the way down, and when 
we turned in at Roehampton Lane, 
fairly bolted. The result was that when 
we got to the Park gates she was going 
such a pace that though I got her 
through, I hit the gate with my off wheel 
and made matchwood of the front of 
the trap. 

The mare was scratched, nothing 
more, and I boxed her down to Gosport, 
where she took an instant dislike to the 
trams and also endeavoured to go to 
parade on two legs, on one occasion 
nearly destroying a section of men. This 
was too much, so I sent her up to 
Tattersall’s where she made 24 guineas, 
and after sundry other vicissitudes, 
including coming over on her side and 
dislocating her hip at the sight of a 
traction engine, she is now ending her 
days as a brood mare in. Sussex. 

Pandora, the bay, was a great success. 
I schooled her in Devon and cubbed 
her there, then took her to town and 
down to Gosport too, where she did her 
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one and two days a week the whole 
season with that excellent pack, the 
Hambledon—one of the nicest packs, 
and except on the Southampton side, 
owning as good a country as any I have 
ever seen. She was eventually sold to 
go to the New Forest and I lost sight 
of her. 

While at Gosport I acquired another 
horse in a queer way. I was out one 
day when I saw a man on a very nice 
light-weight blood horse, and calling to 
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me. I went out and there was my bold 
dealer in a high yellow gig, his excuse 
for bothering me being that he felt sure 
the mare would please me and that he 
would sell her for £50. He implored 
me to get up and try her in traffic (I 
knew she could jump), so I consented, 
and she certainly went very sweetly 
indeed ; consequently we began to deal, 
and we had got as far as my offer of £30 
and his willingness to take £40 when 
we seemed to be at a deadlock. I solved 
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him, asked him if he were oy 
brother-officer’s groom. He replied in 
the negative and countered by trying 
to sell me the blood horse, which I 
refused. He gave me his address and 
said he had another, a mare with more 
bone, that might suit me, so I went over 
one day, but she seemed to me a bit 
too high-couraged and I left without 
buying. A few days afterwards my 
soldier servant came in and said a 
“gentleman ’’ outside wanted to see 


the problem by tossing him “sudden 
death” £30 or £40 and won, much to 
his annoyance, and took her straight- 
way into my stable. My groom, coming 
in from exercise, was very smitten with 
her, and she turned out a real good ’un, 
though rather playful with her heels at 
the coverside, if pressed; I put a red 
ribbon in her tail, and after one or two 
exhibitions at a check, the field used, 
by common consent, to give me ample 
sea-room: she loved hounds and never 
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attempted to kick them. I christened 
her ‘“‘ Merriment,’’ which I thought hit 
off her little peculiarity rather closely. 

They breed some wonderfully good 
ponies down in the West. I know one 
man who picked up a couple by rooting 
about, but of course they had not the 
pace to play at Hurlingham, though 
quite good enough for rather more 
countrified games: par parenthése, it 
seems a thousand pities that the game 
is so expensive at home, for there are 
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black, 14-14 to 14-2, which carried his 
wife (a very light weight) to hounds the 
season I was staying with them, with 
the greatest success. Where he couldn’t 
jump he would crawl, and he climbed 
like a burglar chased by a policeman ; 
he was as keen as mustard and meant 
seeing all there was to be seen when out, 
and as his mistress fully agreed, the 
pair exactly suited each other. 

I remember one very wet day laughing 
till I cried at the pair of them galloping 
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many poor men like me who would 
immensely enjoy playing, but simply 
cannot afford it. The sort of ponies we 
used to have abroad wouldn’t have a 
chance on an English ground, though 
it has never seemed to me, looking on, 
that the men were better at home than 


those I have known abroad; indeed, 
given equal chances, I would very often 
back the Uitlanders. 

But to hark back to Devon ponies : 
a friend of mine down there had a little 


past me, simply plastered with mud from 
the pony’s hoofs to her hat, and barging 
in at a gateway in front of a big weight- 
carrying hunter whom they uncere- 
moniously shouldered aside: such a 
pair of thoroughly happy mudlarks I 
have never since since. Anyone with 
time to spare might do worse than go 
down to Bampton Pony Fair in the fall 
of the year, with which timely hint on 
how to get a good pony cheap I will 
conclude. 
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A MOORLAND STREAM 


SALMON AND PEEL FISHING IN NORTH DEVON 


BY B. GLOSSOP 


VERY little is ever written about the 
salmon and peel fishing of Devonshire ; 
and yet this peel fishing especially is 
an attraction which draws large numbers 
of anglers every year into Devonshire 
from all parts of the country. 

I have for many years now spent a 
few days each spring and autumn in a 
little inn by the banks of the river Taw, 
in North Devon, for the peel fishing. 

The inn, kept by Mr. Baldwin, who 
is one of the most expert anglers with 
the Devon minnow I have ever seen, 
stands upon an exceedingly beautiful 
site. The whitewashed building with its 
pretty little garden to one side of it lies at 
the foot of the northern slope of the deep 
valley cut out at this place by the river 
Taw. There are only three or four other 


buildings to be seen: the village railway 
station, a few cottages, and a farmhouse. 
In front of the inn lies a broad stretch. 
of rich pasture land; at the far end of 
this flows the Taw, which, rising in 
Dartmoor, falls into the sea in Bideford 
Bay. Across the Taw the country rises. 
abruptly some two hundred feet above 
the river level, the slope being covered 
by thick woods. 

The Taw is in character much the 
same as all the little streams of this part. 
of England, but it is far larger; in fact, 
it is a considerable tidal river for many 
miles up stream from its mouth. It is. 
during the spring and autumn floods. 
generally very well stocked with salmon 
and peel, the former running up to about 
25 to 30 Ibs., the peel usually weighing, 
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from $lb. to 10lbs., and they are the 
most sporting fish I know. But what 
are “peel”? This is a question which 
arouses much discussion. My friend 
Mr. Baldwin declares that they are a 
distinctive species, and are not, as 
different people have suggested, either 
sea-trout or young salmon between the 
parr stage and the full-grown fish. This, 
I think, is an opinion held by the 
majority of Devonshire men. I shall 
not, for my own part, commit myself by 
offering to throw any light on the subject, 
beyond confessing that I am not inclined 
to believe that a peel is a young salmon. 

The time of day at which it is best to 
fish for these salmon and peel naturally 
varies with the time of year; but I 
must say that I infinitely prefer the 
mode of fishing in the late evening in 
August and early September with a fly 
to the minnow fishing either in the spring 
or late autumn. This evening fishing 
has a great charm of its own. You go 
down to the river at about 6-30, or 7 p.m., 
and do not begin fishing until it is 
“‘dimwity,”’ as the Devonshire man des- 
cribes the twilight, when the sun has 
just set. This is, I think, the most 
fascinating part of the whole day by the 
river. You hear great heavy splashes 
caused by the peel, and, less often, by 
the salmon, in all directions; but as the 
light grows dimmer it becomes impossible 
to see any sign of these sportive monsters, 
and you can only judge of their where- 
abouts by the noise. A faint reddish 
light is reflected on the still surface of the 
deep, wide pool from the last dying glow 
in the western sky; and the steep 
wooded sides of the great valley echo 
with the hootings of the owls, while close 
around you can be heard the faint shrill 
note of the bat, which spends its whole 
time whirling round and round in tireless 
activity. The moon may appear over 
the top of the hills, half hidden by the 
trees, and as it rises higher it is possible 
to see more distinctly the river and the 
surrounding country. But now the fish 
cease to rise and jump, and the time 


for fishing is at an end. But what an 
enjoyable time it has been ! 

Certainly there is no more exciting 
time for catching a large fish than this, 
when it is almost impossible to see it 
until it is reeled in close to you. Nor is 
it hard to imagine how careful one must 
be to avoid getting the line entangled 
amongst unseen roots or bushes; and 
then the netting of the fish, by no means 
easy even in broad daylight, requires 
most careful management. 

Let it not be supposed from what I 
have said here about the evening fishing 
for peel that it is useless to fish for them 
at other times of the day. Till quite 
recently I had always been led to suppose 
that it was mere folly to attempt to fish 
for salmon or peel in the middle of the 
day in bright summer weather, but I 
have since discovered that this was quite 
a misapprehension ; at any rate, so far 
as the Devonshire fish are concerned. 

I went over to the inn by the Taw, 
where I always go, one very hot, sunny 
July morning with a friend, and on our 
arrival at our destination we came to 
the conclusion that it was quite useless 
to think of fishing until about tea time, 
either for trout or salmon, in such 
weather. Consequently, having had a 
good lunch, we each sat down in the 
garden on a deck chair, and read and 
smoked till about half-past three, when 
we suddenly saw the landlord come 
through the garden gate from the road. 
He had with him his rod and creel and 
was wearing a pair of waders, and so we 
saw that he at least did not believe that 
fishing at mid-day was useless. We both 
supposed, and told him so at once, that 
he had caught nothing ; but on opening 
his basket, he emptied on to the lawn 
three beautiful fresh-run peel, weighing 
} lb., 14. lbs., and 2? lbs. He laughed at 
us for not having gone down to the river 
at once as soon as we arrived, and 
informed us that he had caught all three 
fish on a Devon minnow, between 
twelve and two o’clock, during the 
hottest part of the day. 
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He admitted, nevertheless, that the 
evening in such weather was much 
better than the middle of the day, and 
that he was himself very surprised at 
having caught as many as three peel 
during the early afternoon ; but he said 
that whenever there was a good run of 
peel in the river he went out fishing at 
any time he possibly could, so as to 
try and catch them before they all 
moved up stream into the smaller rivers, 
which they always try to do whenever 
there is enough water for them. 
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trout flies; and though such conditions 
are not the best, if a large bag is what is 
needed, yet they are the conditions which 
should be sought after by those who 
desire the maximum amount of true 
sport and excitement. 

Last summer the rivers in Devonshire 
were in just this condition for several 
months ; and when I went over to fish 
the Taw I found that the most satis- 
factory method of all for catching peel 
was to fish with a fairly large floating 
trout fly in the late evening. 


TAW 


The peel come up the rivers chiefly in 
the spring and the autumn, and when- 
ever there is a flood after the rain. It 
sometimes happens, when they get 
up into the rivers early in the season, 
that the level of the water drops so low 
during the summer that they cannot 
get back again to the sea. They are 
then forced to remain in the deep pools 
of the river, and become so shy that very 
fine trout casts must be employed in 
fishing for them, and moderately small 
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Such fishing could not be despised even 
by the most zealous and infatuated dry fly 
angler. You wade out into the pool and 
wait till you see a peel rise, and then drop 
the fly over him; in the clear water 
it is possible to see him as he dashes at 
the floating lure above him, swirling the 
water in all directions with his tail. 

This fact of peel rising so freely to 
small flies rather inclines me to believe 
that they are not half-grown salmon as 
some suppose, for I think it is generally 
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admitted that salmon seldom if ever 
feed in fresh water. I personally 
believe, in spite of what has been said 
by many of the leading lights of science, 
that salmon do sometimes, though very 
occasionally indeed, feed in fresh water. 

If they do not I cannot understand 
how it is that they take a spinning 
minnow, a salmon fly, a prawn, or many 
other baits used by fishermen? It is 
generally suggested that they only take 
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question the following little anecdote 
may be of interest. 

I had been fishing on the river Taw 
one day with another man, and we had 
got to return home at about 6 p.m. that 
evening. At 4-30 p.m. we had caught 
nothing, and there was no prospect of 
our doing so, as the fish were not rising 
at all. We therefore decided, as a last 
hope, to fish with a natural minnow 
in the “sink and draw’”’ fashion. 


A SCENE ON THE RIVER TAW 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


these lures because they are annoyed by 
them. But what has that to do with 


it? It does not matter whether the 
fish swallowed the bait through anger or 
through hunger, so long as it did actually 
swallow it, for in either case he was 
swallowing food. If the salmon may be 
worried into devouring, or attempting 
to devour, a fisherman’s lure, why should 
it not equally well be annoyed by the 
sight of small living fish swimming about 
in the river? While considering this 


We soon had our tackle ready for 
this somewhat poacher-like method, and 
proceeded to the side of a deep pool. 
On our arrival we both knelt down 
behind a bush and began slowly moving 
our minnows up and down under the 
branches of the alder bushes. The 
water here was very still and clear, so 
much so that we could see every stone 
on the bottom. Several trout of tan- 
talizing dimensions swam slowly round 
my minnow, but refused to do anything 


SALMON AND PEEL FISHING IN NORTH DEVON 


more rash. Suddenly I heard a little 
cry of excitement escape the lips of my 
fellow angler, and when I had enquired 
the cause of this he told me that a huge 
fish had snapped at his minnow and had 
then swum away across the pool. I 
advised him to try working his minnow 
again, which he did, and hardly had he 
put the bait back again into the water 
than I saw a salmon of some 12 lbs., I 
should imagine, suddenly dash at it 
and swallow it. He was well hooked ; 
but the good angler who had had the 
luck to hook him was, unfortunately, 
unaccustomed to dealing with such large 
fish, and, with the full force of both 
arms, he “ struck ”’ so violently that he 
broke his gut cast betore the salmon had 
had time to move. 

This tale of woe, like many another, 
surely points to the fact that salmon do 
occasionally, if only very seldom, 
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swallow food, by whatever causes they 
are induced to do so. In the story just 
related a salmon actually dashed right 
across a pool about sixty feet wide, twice 
over, in order to seize a small minnow. 
Surely he cannot have done this without 
the intention of swallowing it? 

Salmon and peel fishing are un- 
doubtedly very fine sports; but I do 
no think that I shall ever, as so many 
fishermen come to do, grow so fond of 
salmon fishing that I shall begin to look 
down upon trout fishing as an inferior 
sport. There is in fly fishing for trout a 
greater refinement and delicacy than in 
salmon fishing, both as regards the 
casting of the fly and also the materials 
used, which will always, I think and 
hope, have a greater attraction for me 
than the coarser, though possibly no less 
difficult, art of salmon fishing. 
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MOTORING NOTES 


BY W. G. ASTON 


ILLEGAL A short time ago a case came before 
HOODS the City of London magistrates 

which was of far more importance 
than at first sight appeared, and it is a pity 
that more prominence was not given it in the 
press. A driver of a motor car was summoned 
for driving a vehicle, within the City boun- 
daries, the hood of which was so arranged 
that he could not obtain a clear view of the 
traffic on either side of him. The owner of the 
car was also summoned for permitting the 
offence, and although he was discharged, the 
driver was sharply fined, the magistrates giving 
their opinion that it was a very bad case, 
although as a matter of fact it appears to have 
been the first of its kind. On the other hand, 
there is little enough reason to suppose it will 
be the last, for the car in question was one of 
quite an average type of which there are many 
thousands running merrily in all parts of the 
country. Of course the regulation under 
which action was taken in this case is merely 
a local bye-law, and the car which committed 
the offence in the City would not incur 
penalties anywhere else. All this goes to show 
that traffic regulations can be very absurd 
when they are put into the hands of local 
authorities. At the same time, I would not 
for a moment suggest that the regulation is 
in any way a bad or inadvisable one, or that 
the penalty inflicted was at all unfair: on the 
contrary, I speak from experience when I say 
that most two-seater hoods are not only a 
nuisance in respect of limiting the driver’s 
view, but are actually a potential source of 
danger, and my opinion is that the sooner 
laws are framed to deal with them so much 
the better for all concerned. Hoods, unfor- 
tunately, are nowadays merely regarded as 
necessary evils, and since they are very 
generally supplied with the car, or at least 


the body, at an inclusive price, there is 
naturally a tendency to economise upon them 
as much as possible ; which end can be very 
easily achieved, for hitherto there have been 
no reasons for departing from the very 
cheapest and simplest form of thing, unless 
the owner has in his own interests insisted 
upon something a little more generally 
efficient. 
* * * * * * 

THE There is, however, no _ difficulty 

REMEDY whatever in making hoods so that 

they allow the driver a reasonably 
clear view on either side and behind him, 
although nearly all of the present type oblige 
one to carry out quite an acrobatic feat in 
order to see what one is going to run into 
when taking a corner with the hood up. 
Speaking personally, I have always preferred, 
unless entirely unprotected from the weather, 
to keep the hood down in thick traffic, 
however bad the rain might be, because to 
have an exceedingly restricted view destroys 
any pleasure there may be in driving, and 
makes it a nerve-racking toil. 

But this is not the only matter in which 
two-seater hoods offend, for there are plenty 
of other details in which they not only could 
be improved, but in which they ought to be 
improved. There is, for instance, the diffi- 
culty of getting into the car when the hood 
is erected, the difficulty and nuisance of having 
to get out of the car in order to fix the straps 
which hold the whole affair in position, thus 
giving passengers and driver, willy-nilly, an 
opportunity of getting wet. Then there is the 
fact that few hoods do really allow one to 
drive in the rain without discomfort—in all 
my experience I have only known one car of 
the open type in which it was safe to chance 
a shower without an overcoat or macintosh. 
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Again, directly the hood is put up the interior 
of the car is plunged into semi-darkness which 
frequently makes it impossible to see clearly 
any instruments that may be mounted under 
the fashionable scuttle dashboard. And as 
for draughtiness ! well, this defies description. 

Let it be borne in mind that I do not here 
speak of four-seater hoods. ‘These are in all 
respects, with the possible exception of ease 
of erection (which does not apply to many of 
the more up-to-date designs) infinitely superior 
to the two-seater type. They do not impede 
ingress and egress half so much, they are 
nothing like so draughty, they do not make 
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IN THE The prosecution mentioned above 
FUTURE calls attention to a further and 

highly important aspect of the body 
question. It is a sort of open secret that Mr. 
John Burns, as President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, has under consideration a measure 
which will probably result in making illegal 
those limousine bodies in which the driver as 
well as the passengers are enclosed. It is 


some comfort to know that the matter is in 
the hands of a thoroughly broad-minded and 
practical man who seems to have at heart the 
genuine encouragement of progress; but on 
the other hand, it is most devoutly to be 


the car so dark, and they do allow one a clear 
look-out on either side, though they are rather 
a nuisance when one wants to look behind 
from the driver’s seat. 

Anyone, therefore, who is buying a two- 
seater, which is a deservedly and increasingly 
popular type of car, should make himself 
acquainted with its hood arrangements. At 
best the hood is a merely temporary make- 
shift which must inevitably disappear when a 
genius arises—soon may he come !—who can 
give us a really practically double-purpose 
body at a really reasonable price. . 

* * * * * 
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hoped that no steps will be taken without the 
very deepest consideration of their results. 
The enclosed-driving limousine seems to 
appeal to a comparatively limited class of 
people ; but it is far and away the most efficient 
body yet devised for covering all the purposes 
for which a car is required. It can be used with 
equal appropriateness for town work and for 
touring, for fine weather and for bad weather, 
for winter and for summer, and an incidental 
advantage it possesses is that it is liked by not 
a few owners who do their own driving and 
who may therefore be expected to exercise the 
greatest discretion and consideration for other 
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users of the road. My experience of the all- 
enclosed body has been of the happiest, and 
on a reasonably powerful and quiet chassis 
there is no doubt that it provides for many 
users the ideal combination. I have, in fact. 
never heard of anyone who, once possessing an 
enclosed-driving limousine, has exchanged for 
any other kind of body, unless he has decided 
to let someone else do his driving. At the 
same time it is impossible to deny that from 
the point of view of other road users it is a 
type of carriage which has serious disadvan- 
tages, although I personally see no reason at 
all why they should not be easily got over. 
They are chief.y these: that the boxed-in 
driver cannot easily make signals to those 
coming behind him in order to indicate whether 
he is about to stop or turn to one side, and so 
forth ; also it is difficult, owing to the body 
magnifying the noise of the engine, to make 
him hear even the loudest and most piercing 
warning signals. When rain obscures the 
windows, too, it is difficult for the driver to 
see what is going on around him, especially 
behind and at the sides. It is not enough to 
say that the windows can be opened, for if 
they are, a sidewind will at once rob the car 
of all its weather-protection qualities. 

Surely, however, means can be devised for 
overcoming these objections ? For instance, a 
small sound-collecting trumpet placed at the 
rear of the car and communicating with 
another one adjacent to the driver’s ear 
would make warning sounds from cars behind 
as audible as if the car were entirely open ; 
then again, an arrangement of signal-arms to 
take the place of the usual hand-signals could 
quite easily be adopted so as to be worked 
by the driver. Already several cars have been 
fitted up in this manner, and the principle of 
the idea has been proved to be quite right and 
with no disadvantages except that such a 
thing is only required on a few cars of the 
class now under consideration. As to the 
facility of seeing all round the vehicle, this is 
not difficult to meet with a couple or so of 
suitably placed mirrors. If it were, there- 
fore, made compulsory for all enclosed cars to 
be furnished with these simple and necessary 
contrivances, all their disadvantages from the 
non-user’s standpoint would disappear. 

In the meantime might it be suggested to 
the L.G.B. that their attention should likewise 
be directed to the fact that of all dangerous 
vehicles, so far as regards the points dealt 
with above, horse-drawn carts, vans, and 
lorries are undeniably the worst in the land, 
and that their failings in these respects are 
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only accentuated by their slow speed, unwieldy 
size and general unmanageableness ? If, for 
instance, the City of London regulation that 
forms the basis of the case mentioned above 
were applied, as it ought to be, to horse-drawn 
vehicles and motor cars alike, it is certain that 
the offenders of the former class would vastly 
outnumber the latter: I judge that the pro- 
portions would be about six to one, but, if 
anything, this is an underestimate. It is a 
great pity and a crying injustice that all 
vehicles cannot be treated equally—it would 
appear as though the law regarded the motor 
car as the source of all traffic troubles instead 
of the solution of them, and consequently 
traffic legislation has a habit of starting always 
at the wrong end. 


AGoop One of the principal difficulties 
AMERICAN which American cars have had to 
CAR contend with in the British 
market is the fact that their 
designers ‘have gone in for a type of car which 
is in many ways quite distinct in character 
from the European article. There is, however, 
one notable exception to this rule, namely, the 
R.C.H. car, of which a photograph is repro- 
duced. The chassis is upon the most up-to- 
date and approved British lines, and this fact 
coupled with the low price at which the 
complete car sells, accounts for the very large 
measure of popularity which the R.C.H. 
enjoys, especially amongst people who know 
a good car when they see one. A few points 
in connection with the mechanical portion 
may be of interest. The engine is of the 
en bloc type, having cylinders of 80 m/m 
by 127 m/m bore and stroke. The valves are 
all one side and enclosed, cooling being by 
thermo-syphon and ignition by Bosch 
magneto. An automatic carburetter is fitted. 
The transmission comprises a leather-faced 
cone clutch, three-speed gear box with direct 
drive on top gear and level drive to the rear 
live axle. 

The car is sold at the extremely low price 
£207, bearing in mind that its equipment 
includes a_ well-made body with hood, 
screen, five lamps and generator; for an 
additional £18 detachable rims, an electric 
lighting equipment, and a speedometer are 


The first car which figures in the photograph 
is one of the latest pattern R.C.H. cabriolets, 
the lines of which are particularly pleasing. 
Behind is shown one of the standard torpedo 
cars. 
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FIRE: 


Simple Contracts. Latest Concessions. 


ACCIDENT: 


Increased Benefits. Optional Schemes. 


Burglary. Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. Third Party. 


Boiler and Electrical Plant. 


Employees’ Compensation. 


Live Stock. 


MOTOR CARS: 


The special ‘‘ Royal Automobile Club” 
Policy, issued by this Company, covers: 


Accidental Damage. Public Liability. 
Mechanical Breakdown. 
Burglary. Fire. Transit. 
MARINE: 


All kinds of Marine Business transacted. 


Send for latest terms, etc., to 


DLondon & Lancashire Fire Fnsurance Co., 
45, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
76, King William Street, E.C. 


or any of its 40 Branches. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for March. 


1 SAT—ANGLING: Scotch trout fishing begins. 
Cross-CouNTRY : National Championship. 
Hockey: England v. France (Cambridge) ; 
Wiltshire v. Berkshire. LAcRossE: Southern 
Senior Flags Semi-final ; Northern Senior Flags 
Second Semi-final; Oxford v. Cambridge 
(Oxford). Point-to-Point: Magdalen and 
University Colleges, Oxford (Bletchington). 
Racinc: Grand Military Meeting (Sandown 
Park). SHooTING : Last day wild bird shooting. 
MON—FoortpatL: Association: Wales v. 
Scotland (in Wales). Racina: Derby. 
TUES—Coursinc: Barbican Cup Meeting. 
Horse SHow: Hackneys. (Royal Agricultural 
Hall) opens. Racine: Derby. 

WED—Aeric. SHow: Birmingham (Short- 
horns). CouRSING: Barbican Cup Meeting. 
HorsE SHow: Hackneys (RI. Agric. Hall). 
PIGEON SHOOTING: Monte Carlo (Prix des 
Myrthes). Point-to-Point: Brasenose, Merton, 
and Exeter Colleges, Oxford (Newington). 
Racine: Gatwick; Haydock Park. 
THURS—Aecric. Suow: Birmingham (Short- 
horns). CoursinGc: Barbican Cup Meeting ; 
Durham and N. Yorks. (Hornby Castle). 
HorsE SHow: Hackneys (RI. Agric. Hall). 
Racinc: Gatwick; Haydock Park; Kells. 
Rowinc: C.U.B.C. Clinker fours. 

7 FRI—Aeric. Suow: Birmingham (Shorthorns). 
Horse SHow: Hackneys (RI. Agric. Hall) 
closes. Racine: Hurst Park; Hooton Park. 
Rowinc: C.U.B.C. Clinker fours. 

8S SAT—FoorpatL: Association : 
4th Round. Rugby: 
(Swansea). HOCKEY: 
(Cardiff), LAcrossz: Southern Senior Flags 
Final (Lord’s). Racine: Hurst Park. Hooton 
Park. Rowine: C.U.B.C. Clinker fours. 

10 MON—CroguEt: Mentone International 
Tournament begins. LAwNn TENNIS: Nice 
International Tournament begins. RACING: 
Leicester. 

11 TUES—Coursinc: Southminster. Horse 
SHow: Hunters (RI. Agric. Hall) opens. 
KENNEL: Masters of Otterhounds Association 
Show (Hound Yard, Messrs. Tattersall’s 
Rugby). Racine: Leicester ; Croom. 

12 WED —Aeric. SHows: Hereford (Here- 
fords); York (Shorthorns). Boxinec : Amateur 
Championships (Alexandra Palace). COURSING : 
Southminster ; Douglas. HorsE SHow: Hunters 
(Royal Agric. Hall). KENNEL: Dog Show 
(Olympia). PIGEON SHcoTING: Monte Carlo 
(Prix de Menton). Racinc: N.H. Meeting 
(Cheltenham) ; Downpatrick. 

13 THURS—Aceric. Suows: York (Shorthorns) ; 
Birmingham (Aberdeen-Angus). COURSING: 
Douglas. Horse SHow : Hunters (Royal Agric. 
Hall) closes.) KENNEL: Dog Show (Olympia). 
Racine: N. H. Meeting (Cheltenham); Down- 
patrick. RowinGc: University Boat Race. 

14 FRI—Acric. SHow: Penrith (Shorthorns). 
ANGLING: Last day fresh water fishing, 
England and Wales. BILLIARDS: Amateur 
Champ. of U.K., Final (Manchester). PoINnt-To- 
Point: Pytchley Hunt (near Gt. Brington) ; 
Army Meeting in Ireland (near Limerick Junct.) 
Pony SHow : Polo and Riding (RI. Agric. Hall), 
Racine : Newbury. 


F.A, Cup, 
Wales Ireland 
England v. Wales 


15 SAT—Biiuiarps : Amateur Cham. of U.K., 
Final (Manchester). FooTBaLL: Association : 
Scotland v. Ireland (in Scotland). Rugby: England 
v. Scotland (Twickenham). HocKkEy: Scotland 
v. Ireland. Lacrosse: Northern Senior Flags, 
final ; Kent v. Surrey (Purley) ; Essex v.Middlesex 
(Wanstead). PIGEON SHOOTING: Monte Carlo 
(Prix des Violettes). Pony SHow: Polo and 
Riding (RI. Agric. Hall). RAcING : Newbury ; 
Picton and North Yorkshire ; Metropolitan 
(Baldoyle). 

17 MON—Biitiarps: Amateur Champ. of U. K., 
Final (Manchester). Coursinc : Fedamore (Co. 
Limerick). Association : England 
v. Wales (Bristol). LAwN TENNIS: Paris v. 
London (Paris). PiGEON SHOoTING: Monte 
Carlo (Grand Prix du Littoral). RACING : 
Wolverhampton ; Metropolitan (Baldoyle). 

18 TUES—Lawn Tennis: Paris v. London 
(Paris). PIGEON SHootinc: Monte Carlo 
(Gr.Prix du Littoral). Ractnc : Wolverhampton. 

19 WED—Hockey: Hampshire v. Middlesex. 
Lawn TENNIS: Paris v. London (Paris). 
PIGEON SHOOTING: Monte Carlo (Prix du Cap 
Martin). Racinc: Shincliffe ; Wye. 

20 THURS—Pornt-1o-Poixt: Grand Military 
(in Belvoir country). Racine: Uttoxeter. 


21 FRI—Hockey: Folkestone Festival begins. 
Lawn TENNIS: Bremen v. Cov. Courts Club. 

22 SAT—Lawn Tennis: North of Engiand 
Hard Court Championship (Scarborough). 
RacinG : Plumpton. 

24 MON—Avrto-Racinc: Brooklands Meeting. 
FootBaLtL: Association: Army Cup final; 
Welsh Cup final. Rugby: Ireland v. France. 
Lawn TENNIS: North of England Hard Court 
Championship (Scarboro’). Racinc : Kempton 
Park ; Birmingham ; Newcastle; Cork Park ; 
Manchester ; Cardiff ; Portsmouth ; Wetherby; 
Torquay; West Norfolk Hunt; Carlisle; 
Herefordshire Hunt ; Market Rasen; Grafton 
Hunt ; Huntingdon ; Wincanton ; Ward Hunt. 

25 TUES—Lawn Tennis: North of England 
Hard Court Champ. (Scarboro’). PoInt-To- 
Point: East Essex. Racine: Birmingham; 
Newcastle; Manchester; Cardiff; Wetherby; 
Torquay. 

26 WED—PIcEoN SHOOTING: 
(Prix du Cap Saint-Jean). 
Monmouth ; Brocklesby. 

27 THURS—Moror Boat Racinc: Nice, begins. 
South Dorset Hunt. 
Racinc: Leicester; Catterick Bridge; Rugby; 
Monmouth ; Aylesbury ; Meath. 


28 FR1I—Pornt-to-Pornt: Essex and Suffolk ; 
Atherstone. Racine: Alexandra’ Park; 
Catterick Bridge ; Moreton-in-Marsh. 

29 SAT—FoorpaLL: Association: F.A. Cup, 
Semi-finals ; Irish Cup, final; Army v. Navy. 
Hockey: England v. Scotland (Beckenham). 
KENNEL: North of England Fox Terrier 
Club Show (Oddfellow’s Hall, Bradford). Point- 
to-Pornt: Blackmore Vale. RAcING: Alexandra 
Park ; Royal Artillery (Aldershot). SKATING : 
Scottish Challenge Cup (Crossmyloof, Glasgow). 

31 MON—Racine: Lincoln; Colwall Park. 
SHooTING : Hind shooting ends. 


Monte Carlo 
RAcInG: Leicester ; 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will also be provided 
at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 
the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the March competition will be announced in the May 
issue. 


THE JANUARY COMPETITION. 


The prize in the January competition has been divided among the 
following competitors :—Mr. G. L. Ollivier, Lieutenant R.G.A., R.A. Mess, 
Europa, Gibraltar; Commander D. F. Vines, Rangoon; Captain B. F. 
Garratt, 16th Rajputs, Jubbulpore, C.P. India; Mrs. Baker, Merrion Square, 
Dublin; Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bickley; Mrs. Green, Pritchard Street, 
Johannesburg; Mr. A. Williams, Lichfield Grove, Finchley ; Captain W. S. 
Browne, 44th Merwara Infantry, Ajmer, Rajputana; One Guinea each and 
Mr. L. J. Langford, Cameron Street, Cardiff, Two Guineas. 


COMPETITION 


“.REMOF THE FOURTH-CLASS HANDICAP AT THE GIBRALTAR JOCKEY CLUB CHRISTMAS MEETING 
~ Photograph by Mr. G. L. Ollivier, Lieutenant R.G.A., R.A. Mess, Europa, Gibraltar. 


THE MOP TOURNAMENT, RANGOON BOAT CLUB REGATTA 
Photograph by Commander D. F. Vines, Rangoon 
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TOSSING THE CABER. ANNUAL HIGHLAND GAMES OF THE 2ND BATTALION QUEEN’S OWN 
CAMERON HIGHLANDERS, BANGALORE, S. INDIA 


Photograph by Major H. G. Le Mesurier, R. E., Bangalore, S. India 


A BOAT RACE IN DUG-OUTS AT IMPHAL, MANIPUR STATE, ASSAM 


These races take place in very large dug-outs, with about 60 men paddling in each, They race locked together 
throughout the entire course, a distance of about 1,200 vards, and try to push their opponents into the bank, Unless 
one boat is swamped they generally finish within three feet of cach other, 


Photograph by Captain B. F. Garratt, 16th Rajputs, Jubbulpore, C. P. India 
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‘“ISTRIA ”’ AND “‘ OSTARA ”’ AT THE START FOR THE KING’S CUP AT KINGSTOWN. 
Photograph by Mrs. Baker, Merrion Square, Dublin 


NATIVE DRIVERS OF THE 4TH AMMUNITION COLUMN, R.F.A., WRESTLING AT HYDERABAD, SIND 
Photograph by Mr. H. S. Witrtele, Lieutenant R.F.A., Hyderabad, Sind 
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CROYDON HORSE SHOW, 1912. 
. J. COLEMAN’S ‘“‘ WHITE ROSE ’”’ AGED 28, NEARLY COMES TO GRIEF AT THE BRUSHWOOD. 


Photograph by Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bickley 


A RICKSHAW ON THE MARKET SQUARE, JOHANNESBURG 
Photograph by Mrs. Green, Pritchard Street, Johannesburg 
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THE WEST KENT HOUNDS OUTSIDE NURSTEAD WOOD 


Photograph by Mr. E. R. Wood, The Manor House, West Malling, Kent 


MR. W. THOMPSON’S OTTER HOUNDS AT HAREWOOD BRIDGE 
Photograph by Miss Louie Noble, Dunkeswick, Harewood, Leeds 
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SOMETHING TO SPARE 
Photograph by Mr. A. Williams, Lichfield Grove, Finchley 


SIR THOMAS LIPTON’S “‘ SHAMROCK IV.”’ AT KINGSTOWN REGATTA 
Photograph by Mr. G. D. Lawler, Sorrenis Terrace, Dublin 
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A CAMEL RACE AT PUSHKAR FAIR. 


This race is started in heats of about 6 camels, the course being over a flight of hurdles, an open ditch, and another 
ight of hurdles home, 


Photograph by Captain W. S. Browne, 44th Merwara Infantry, Ajmer, Rajputana 


DART VALE HARRIERS WITH THE MASTER, MR. LEIGH DENSHAM, ON THE WAY TO A MEET AT GREENWAY 
Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 
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HEN COVERING EGGS BEFORE LEAVING TO FEED 
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A PROMISING HATCH 
Photographs taken by Mr, L. J. Langford, Cameron Street, Cardiff 
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WEST KENT POINT-TO-POINT. WINNER OF LIGHT-WEIGHT RACE AT THE LAST FENCE 


Photograph by Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bickley 


FOOTBALL AT BEDFORD. WELL SMOTHERED ! 


Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, Cairo. 
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LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, WATFORD. 


Institetev 1813. the necessitous 


For the Maintenance of Fatherless Boys and of 
Middle Class from all 


parts of the British Empire. Ixcorroratep 1845. 


Treasurer: E, BOUSFIELD, Esq. 


H.R.H. 
Institution which is completing a Centur 
AND GIRLS, and special gifts fo 
Donations will be gratefully appreciated. 
Office—3, Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, 


of most beneficia 


PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT will poasite at the Centenary Festival in May to raise funds for the 


An earnest appeal is made for maintenance of 500 BOYS 


r the CENTENARY FUND. 7,190 Children have been benefited. £15,000 are required each year. 
ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Chairman. 


HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 


EVERY SHAVE A SAFE SHAVE! 


UT the CLEMAK side 
by side with the safety 
razor offered at a guinea. 
You will then see it is the 
equal of the other razor— 
and costs you 16/- less. 
Then why pay a guinea? 


Safest. 


Shaves Easiest. 


Outlasts all others. {OTE how carefully the 

CLEMAK is made—the 
perfection of every detail— 
the beautiful finish. Look 
at the blade—feel its keen 
cutting edge—no other blade 
could shave your beard more 


No dull blades. — easily than that. 


Clemak Razor and Seven 


Blades 


New Model Set with Twelve 


Blades 


Combination Outfit, Strop- 


ping 


Machine, 


Velvet 


Hide Strop, with Clemak 


and Twelve Blades 


10/6 


CF ALL STORES, 


“ Made as well and shaves as well as any 
Guinea Razor” 


CUTLERS, ETC., 
or post-free from 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London 


BOOKS 


ON SPORT, NATURAL HISTORY, Etc. 
At Greatly Reduced Prices 


A Few Examples: 


THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE, including a 
Particular Description of the Bones, Cartilages, 
Muscles, Fascias, Ligaments, Nerves, Arteries, Veins, 
and Glands, in Eighteen Tables all done from Nature. 
By George Stubbs. Published 42s. New Copies 9s. 6d. 

BIRD LIFE GLIMPSES. By E. Selous. With Illustra- 
tions by G.E.J.odge. Published 5s. New Copies 2s. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF WINTER SPORTS. Edited by Edgar 
Syers and Madge Syers. Introduction by the Earl of 
Lytton. Many Illustrations. 

Published 15s. New Copies 5s. 6d. 

BRITISH FRESH-WATER FISHES. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. With Twelve Coloured Plates, and other 
Illustrations. | Published 12s. 6d. New Copies 7s. 

SPORTING DAYS AND SPORTING WAYS. By 
Ralph Nevill. With Coloured Frontispiece. 

Published 12s, 6d. Offered at 4s. 6d. 

BRITISH SALT-WATER FISHES. By F. G. Aflalo. 
With a Contribution by R. B. Marston. Twelve 
Coloured Plates, Published 12s. 6d. New Copies 7s. 

THE LIFE OF TOM MORRIS. With Glimpses of 
St. Andrews and its Golfing Celebrities. By W. W. 
Tulloch. With Twenty-seven Illustrations. 

Published 10s. 6d. New Gopies 5s. 6d. 


ANECDOTES OF BIG CATS AND OTHER BEASTS. 
By David Wilson. Published 6s. Offered at 2s. 3d. 


BIRDS OF THE PLAINS. By Douglas Dewar. With 
Sixteen Illustrations from Photographs, by Captain 
F. D. S. Fayrer. Published 10s. 6d. New Copies 6s. 

FROM FOX’S EARTH TO MOUNTAIN TARN. Days 
Among the Wild Animals of Scotland. By J. H. 
Crawford. With Illustrations. 

Published 10s. 6d. New Copies 5s. 


PUGILISTICA: THE HISTORY OF BRITISH BOXING. 
By Henry D. Miles. With numerous full-page 
Portraits of famous Pugilists, and Bibliography. 
3 vols. New Copies offered at 22s, 6d. 


RECORDS OF THE FIFE FOXHOUNDS FROM THE 
FIRST FIVE PACKS, 1786-1873. By Lieut.- 
Colonel Babington (late 7th Hussars). Illustrated 
by Portraits of Masters and Eminent Members of the 
Pack. Published 52s. 6d. New Copies 4s. 

BRITISH SPORTS AND SPORTSMEN, PAST AND 
PRESENT. Compiled and Edited by ‘The 
Sportsman.” Introduction by Horace G. Hutchinson. 
2 vols. Fully Illustrated. Offered at 21s. 


THE CONDITION OF HUNTERS, THEIR CHOICE AND 
MANAGEMENT. By “ Nimrod” (C. J. Apperley). 
With Thirteen Plates by Turner, and Twenty-one 


other Illustrations. 
Published 10s. 6d. New Copies 6s. 


WRITE FOR CATS of 10,000 Books in all classes of Literature including Fiction, 
t Reductions from Published Prices. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 376 to 384, Oxford St., London, W. 


Sig 
S— 


THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MI E LO X MARV E L ger peukiant Dogs. 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. HIS MAJESTY. “THE KING. 


THE CLASSIC CAR, 


26-50 h.p. Metallurgique with Van den Plas Torpedo de Luxe. 


Cars carry a YEARS’ 
comprehensive GUARANTEE. 


METALLURGIQUE LIMITED, 


20-40 HLP., 26-60 H.P., 3890 H.P., LIGHT TOURING 110, High Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 
MODELS. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Lurgique, London.” 
Telephone : 8574-5-6, Gerrard. 


10-12 H.P., 15-20 H.P., 20-30 H.P., 26-50 H.P., 38-80 H.P. 


‘vo THE GOUTY ann RHEUMATIC 


As well as those suffering from» BACKACHE, SCIATICA, INDIGESTION, 
STIFFNESS, NEURITIS, HEADACHE, LUMBAGO, NEURALGIA, COLDS. 


Anturic Bath Salts 


give relief by. expelling from the blood and muscles the URIC ACID in the system, which, if not invariably the direct cause of these 
ailments, does much to aggravate them. In oar to being a proved treatment for ‘the above complaints, there is nothing so refreshing 
and reviving as an ANTURIC BATH when tired out, or after any form of exertion or exercise. 


“TREATISE” explaining HOW AND WHY this treatment is so successful, 


FREE to all applicants. 


ANTURIC SALTS Ltd. (Dept. B.M.), 379, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
. New York Agents: FOUGERA & CO., 90, Beekman Street. Canadian Agents : LYMANS, Ltd., St. Paul’s Street, Montreal. - J 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED AND PuBLisHED By E, Hutton & Co., Ltp., 118, FLEET Street Lonpon E.C, 
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